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The Two Brothers 


We are responsible for much of the 
progress of the world. 


We it is who have made possible the 
finding of a North Pole, the digging of 
a Panama Canal, the wresting of 
electricity from nature, the invention 
of a telephone. 


We have raised up a peasant and set 
him on the throne of a kingdom. 


We make the difference between the 
slave groping in the mud and the sage 
who knows the planets intimately. 


We pour out our gifts to all those who 
seek us. 


Among our votaries are the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, 
the great and the humble. And to all 
we give some of our gifts; to some we 
give all. 


Those who labor“in the dark caverns 
of the earth owe us a great debt. 


We have sent our followers to carry 
the sustaining air to the innermost 
recesses of the mines; to fill the pas- 
sages with a light as bright as day; to 
drive out the poisonous vapors and 
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gases that lurk in secret places to de- 
stroy the lives of those who labor; to 
drain the waters from the mines or to 
convert them into spray to control the 
treacherous dust. 


We have other and personal blessings 
to bestow. In our gift is gold—the 
evidence of success. We offer position 
and power. 


We make happy homes that are 
greater than banks or battleships. 


We give strong bodies and clear 
brains to make the earth an abode 
of happiness and peace. 


We build up righteous communities. 
We overcome discontent. We banish 
disease. 


We put our followers on a level with 
all men. We sharpen the sympathies 
that they may understand the hum- 
ble. We quicken the intellects that 
they may take their proper place in 
the counsels of the great. 


We promote health, happiness, faith. 


We are brothers—we are called Edu- 
cation and Industry. 
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By GeorGE S. BrackKETT* 





SYNOPSIS—In planning a new mine or extend- 
ing an old one, the coal-haulage system requires 
careful consideration. This is the first of two 
articles on this subject. The treatment is not de- 
tailed, but rather a general view of the entire prob- 
lem and a protest against the haphazard, hit-or- 
miss methods often employed in laying out a mine 
transportation system. 





In planning the development of a mine, the initial con- 
sideration is the location of the opening and the laying 
out of the headings or roads by which the coal must be 
transported from the working face to the tipple. The 
next essential is provision for circulating air, which de- 
mands that there must be at least two headings. Subor- 
dinate to this, but nevertheless important, is the prospec- 
tive projection of the headings throughout the entire coal 
area in order that they may reach and exhaust all the sec- 
tions, points, knobs and windgaps. From the main face 
heading are broken the main butt headings. These in 
turn produce face headings and butt room headings, divid- 








The major portion of transportation expense is not con- 
sumed by the main haulage motor, but rather by the gathi- 
ering of the coal from the working face to the side track 
or tracks. Evidently then it is this gathering to whic) 
most attention should be given. The actual straight moto: 
haulage must be secondary to the gathering proposition. 
and if convenient should accordingly be sacrificed to the 
more expensive operation so as to reduce the gathering 
expense. The primary object of the main motor haul is to 
render the gathering more economical. When it fails in 
this it has fallen short of its most important duty. 

Like the system of ventilation, the system of haulage 
to be adopted strongly influences the planning of the 
mine workings and headings. In developing any mine of 
considerable tonnage, the method to be adopted in the 
motor-line extension should be kept well in mind when 
the workings are being laid out. The entire property 
must be considered in this connection. There is little 
excuse for not having the mine workings provide for the 
extension of the motor haul the same as they do for the 
ventilation, so that actual moving of the side tracks for- 
ward to keep pace with the advancing workings is not the 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4. FOUR FUNDAMENTAL SIDE-TRACK ARRANGEMENTS 


ing the property into panels or batteries of rooms. It is 
here in the design of the development that the matter 
of motor haulage should be considered. 

Much has been published on the question of motor haul- 
age—the track, trolley, hangers, speed, capacity and cost 
of operation: but the question of the practical design of 
the general system to conform with different mine work- 
ings and the nature and location of the passings and junc- 
tions has been scarcely touched. 

This article is not a detailed account of motor construc- 
tion, weights, effective grades, curve and switch limits, 
but rather a view of the question in its entirety—where 
the motor should go, the kinds and number of junctions 
and side tracks advisable and their location. It is a pro- 
test against the common method of installing motor haul- 
age without initial consideration and only through neces- 
sity when the animal haul becomes prohibitive on account 
of the distance traversed. In such an instance the motor 
is installed with its single terminal at a convenient place 
outside of the first working heading, or if a few of the 
first headings are on the decline in production, they are 
abandoned and passed by the main motor haulage, to 
be exhausted only as the final working retreats toward 
the mine mouth. It is difficult to place a single terminal 
side track so that the driver’s haul from it to the working 
faces will be economical throughout. 
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momentous question which it usually is. The headings. 
cross-headings and cross-cuts should be laid out so as to 
conform with the side-track and haulage plan and should 
be kept clean where the parting tracks are needed. 

When gathering is done by motor the necessity for 
keeping the side tracks advancing is not as important as 
where animals are used. The economy of gathering by 
motor is more evident as the distance from the working 
face to the straight-haul junction increases. Where the 
motor has the advantage over horses and mules is when 
it collects 15 or 20 loads and speeds off to the side 
track 2,000 or 3,000 ft. away. Correspondingly its inefli- 
ciency is manifest when it makes a long trip for one or 
two loads or where the main junction is so close that most 
of its time is spent in actual gathering to the room 
necks. : 

The point of principal importance in laying out motor 
side tracks is the junction with the horse or mule haulage. 
and a full understanding of this difficult part of the ques- 
tion requires little other information to adapt it to the 
junction of express and gathering motors. Most mines 
do their gathering with animals, while motor gathering 
is in the minority. 

For convenience in description, it is assumed that 
the main heading is a face heading from which butt o1 
room headings are broken every 300 or 400 ft. The ar- 


rangement of the side tracks at the junction points of 
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tl, -- headings covers the question completely, as the condi- 
tious there existing are identical with the junction points 
» the main butt and face headings. The problem is 
a ordingly confined to the face main and its butt or 

m headings. 

“ollowing the undisputed hypothesis that the motor 

«| must be kept close up to the driver’s haul in order to 

» the cost of the latter down to its most economic 

ut, the necessity of numerous side tracks is evident. 

(1 some mines there may be certain deficiencies of 

iipment which prevent this. A single motor may not be 

je to work all the side tracks that are advisable or 
ere may not be enough mine cars to feed the required 
umber of partings; for the more terminals there are, the 
ore mine cars are needed. These local conditions may 
event temporarily the adoption of the main motor haul 
which would give the most economical gathering, yet it 
ws not alter the fact that there is a most economical 
ray of handling the coal, and an examination of the cost 
will show that the additional equipment would be a pay- 

e investment. 

If one main-haul motor will not feed all the partings 
iat are advisable, there should be two, and if there are 
not enough mine cars there should be more. There are 
two ways of looking at every question—what is actually 
the best way and the cheapest way of moving the coal (this 
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tions, and the corresponding readjustment of the haulage 
to the end that all the integral parts of the system may 
work at their most economic speed and so that the most 
frequent delays should affect the fewest possible men. 
It is no economy to have an hour’s delay under the tipple 
stop the entire mine, motor and drivers for the same pe- 
riod. With properly arranged side tracks, a reasonable 
surplus of power and empty mine cars and track accommo- 
dations for them, there is no reason why the mine should 
not continue to operate for a reasonable time, holding 
the loads on the side tracks and tipple tracks until the 
dumping starts again. The tipple and main haulage 
should accordingly be sufficient to recover in a short time 
from the congestion caused by the delay. In other words, 
in order to keep the greater expense (the gatherers) work- 
ing steadily, there must be some surplus capacity in the 
main haulage and tipple. This is an economic arrange- 
ment. 

The ability of the mine management to meet all the 
requirements of a motor haul—or all that it is practical! 
to meet—depends on a full and complete knowledge of all 
the kinks used in motor haulage and side tracks. With this 
in view I have collected illustrations of all the side 
tracks that I could in order to embody them for reference. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 and £ give four fundamental side-track 
arrangements from which all side tracks or terminals may 
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should receive much attention in a mine layout) and 
what is the best and cheapest way this can be done with the 
cquipment on hand. If additional equipment is not ob- 
tainable, it is usually a question of arranging a straight 
haulage so that there is as little time lost as possible at the 
terminal, keeping the number of side tracks down with a 
View to getting them as close to as many workings as 
possible. This merely approaches the anost economic con- 
dition and is the best that can be done under the circum- 
inces. The most economic design is one that does not 
‘mit any driver to have a haul greater than may be 
rated efficiently or that allows any motor to take a 
» journey for less than a full trip. When this ex- 
i's coal haulage is being done economically. 
\ mistake frequently made in examining mining costs 
failure to look at the question in proper integral parts. 
‘main haulage is one distinct part and the gathering 
he coal another. Each should be handled on the most 
iomical system irrespective of the other. On a prop- 
(cy arranged main or express haulage there is little dif- 
ence in the transportation cost for a thousand feet or 
t mile. The latter haulage is equipped with heavy 
‘tors and good track and operates heavy trips. The 
iner worries along with a light motor and usually poorly 
~crtaced track. 
‘here is, however, a vast difference in the economy of 
‘c-gathering over short and long hauls. As the mine 
Workings advance there are constantly changing condi- 





be constructed or evolved. One of the tracks may be 
in the main heading and another in a back heading, or 


part in the main and part in the cross-heading. There 
may be a combination of some of these forms used to 


make up the completed partings, but these four are the 
foundation of all stde tracks. 

With reference to their use, side tracks may be classed 
under three different heads with two subdivisions each. 
These are, 1, junctions of animals and motors—(a) ter- 
minal, (b) intra-terminal to feed a heading along a con- 
tinuous motor road; 2, junction of main and gathering 
motors—(a) terminal, (b) intra-terminal; 3, for two or 
more main haulage motors—(a) passing, (b) meeting. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 7 illustrate the changes necessary to adapt 
standard partings for intra-terminal work. 


JUNCTION OF ANIMALS AND Motors 

We may consider first the simplest form of motor haul- 
age: namely, one motor, one straight track and one ter- 
minal side track inside the mine, beyond which lie all 
the producing sections. The difficulty in the permanent 
adoption and maintenance of this form is that the for- 
ward workings are calling for a closer side track before 
the complete exhaustion of the older sections will permit 
an advance. The result is that some workings are often 


abandoned before they are exhausted, in order to move 
the parting up to and get it closer to the advancing por- 
tion of the mine. 
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These older sections have passed the prime of their 
production and are expensive to operate, while the long 
animal haul from the more favorable section renders their 
operation expensive. This results in a high operating 
cost. Had this original terminal side track been first 
constructed with a view of extending the motor road to 
pass it as soon as necessary in such a form that it could 
have been left in position without interfering with the 
extension beyond, the rear section could have been com- 
pletely exhausted without delaying the extension of the 
motor road until the forward driyer’s haul became ex- 
treme and the cost of gathering rose to a prohibitive 
point. 

The main issue, which must not be obscured, is that 
the motor haul is the means by which the animal gather- 
ing may be done economically. The design of the haul 
should therefore be such that this is accomplished in its 
maximum. It should reach every section of the mine 
within a reasonable distance or driver’s haul from the 
point of production. Although this may require addi- 
tional motor power, it is nevertheless provident. It is 
not simply a single track with a single terminal placed 
at such a point as to “strike a happy medium” in accom- 
modating all the workings. It is a series of branches with 
terminal and intra-terminal partings, each placed so as 
to give the greatest efficiency in the gathering of the coal 
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under every section of the land in the western part 
the state. It is difficult to form an idea of a mass ¢« 
taining even 1,000,000 tons, and hence the figures giv 
above are practically impossible of comprehension : 
it the amount is put in the form of a cube, a better co 
ception of its magnitude may be obtained. The lig 
of the state, if formed into one mass in the compact fo: 
in which it lies in the ground, would make a cube 5 ) 
long, 5 mi. broad and 5 mi. high. Such a eube wou! 
cover nearly a township of land and would be almost 
high as the highest mountain on the globe. 

Much of the lignite, although of poor quality and 
present used only in a small way,-constitutes a vast fue! 
resource which will in time become of great value, noi 
only to the individual citizens of, the state but to 
the corporations that are seeking power for use i) 
manufacturing or in transportation.— Northern Pacifi, 
Guidebook, Geological Survey. 
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New Beehive Coke-Oven Door 


The use of permanent doors for beehive coke ovens has 
recently made important advances, mainly because of the 
economies thereby effected. It is evident that there is a 
demand for this improvement or there would not be so 
many types on the market, nor would engineers and prac- 











FIGS. 1 TO 3. TORMAY 


In Fig. 1 on the left the door is shown open; 
illustration, Fig. 3, shows the 


door 
from each and every heading or section of the mine until 
these sections are exhausted. 

A side track that serves the purpose of a terminal for 
the motor haul and at the same time supplies that particu- 
lar heading at its head when the motor haul is extended 
to feed the advancing workings without change or altera- 
tion is a practical impossibility. This change, however, 
from a terminal to an intra-terminal side track should be, 
for the sake of economy, as small as possible and made 
with the least possible expense. It is an important point 
in laying out the motor haulage and its side tracks to 
have in mind all the time the questions, Where will the 
next parting be? and, Have provisions been made to 
pass on beyond this in the most economical way ? 


Great Lignite Resources of 
North Dakota 


Lignite underlies almost all the western part of North 
Dakota. It is estimated by the United States Geological 


Survey that the state contains the enormous amount of 
697,000,000,000 short tons of lignite in beds over 3 ft. 
thick and within 1,000 ft. of the surface, and it seems 
probable that there is workable lignite within this limit 





the center, Fig. 2, 
completely 








DOOR FOR BEEHIVE OVENS 
shows the atendant closing the upper leaf, and the right 


closed and ready for luting 

tical mining men show such activity in designing new 
doors. P. J. Tormay, who was for many years -superin- 
tendent of the Trotter works of the H. C. Frick Coke Co.. 
near Connellsville, Penn., and who is a well-known prac 
tical coal and coke expert, has devised and is patenting 
the door illustrated. 

The hinge part in some respects resembles that of th 
Lucia door manufactured by the Covington Machine Co 
The lining and the methods of retaining it in place ar 
somewhat similar to those of the Auld and MeMurra 
types of doors. The door is fitted to take the plastic cla, 
“daub” which is already well known in the beehive 1 
dustry, being used by the Taylor Coal and Coke Co., « 
Searight shaft, Uniontown, Penn., and other concerns. 


Door Is 1n Two Parts AND WEIGHS 300 Lp. 


The Tormay door is simple, easily operated and of |: 
first cost. It can be installed for $10 complete, includi: 
the lining. No changes have to be made to the oven fro 
such as are necessary with most permanent doors. 
such changes add to the cost of installation. The lo 
first cost of the new device should appeal to small ope! 
tors, as such a door will pay for itself in less than s' 
months from the savings effected in yield and materia! - 
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As will be noted from the illustrations, the doors are 
in two sections, the lower half being swung to one side 
o! ‘he oven and the upper half to the opposite side, both 
so tions resting on supports in the oven wall. However, 
hori halves may be arranged without any difficulty to 
sy ng to the same side. The door has a back, made of 14- 
i. soft steel, and the daubing clay is retained on it by 
(i extension of the metal from punch holes at regular 
intervals, which act as substitutes for the rivets, or fingers, 
i the Auld and McMurray types of door. 

(he lower half, with the “daub” on it, weighs approxi- 
nately 160 Ib., and the upper half, 140 lb., making a 
total weight of only 300 lb. for the entire door, including 
daub, whereas other types of doors on the market 
weigh much more. The-door has for all practical purposes 
» “solid back” and will not leak air and thus burn up 


CONC, 
Door Is INEXPENSIVE, BUT Atr-TIGHT 


In Fig. 1 the door is shown open. The coke stands 
high in front, is well burned and shows no ashes or cut- 
ting out in front. The lining of the door faces outward, 
~0 that the coke boss can readily see whether-it needs re- 
In the illustration it is shown burned into a solid 
brick, with no shrinkage or fire cracks. Cracks that de- 
velop on the first firing are easily plastered shut. The 
door in question has been in service three months, with 
no repairs of any kind. 

Fig. 2 shows the ease with which the door is opened and 
One man can easily swing it around into place if 
the hinge is rigid. To take the strain off the hinge, it 
should be supported as much as possible by the operative 
ih swinging it around. 

Fig. 3 shows the door closed. It is luted along the 
sides with the ordinary loam mortar. Of course some- 
what more luting will be required with a door of this type 
than with some of the others on the market, which are 
fitted with special iron frames. Especially is this true 

~the jambs are not kept in good repair. This trouble 
would not be experienced on plants operated by hand. 

Mr. Tormay does not claim for his oven the permanent 
features of other types of oven doors. His claim is that 
lis is a good, cheap door, which will probably last two 
or three years, and which should show a liberal return 
oi the investment. Figuratively speaktng, it should prove 

the small operator what the Ford car is to the automo- 

e trade. 


pair. 


closed. 
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hipping Losses from the War 


Che total gross tonnage of all ships captured, detained, 
k or damaged as a result of war operations during the 
-t 13 months of the European war (Aug. 4, 1914, to 
2, 31, 1915), according to an official press association 
nected with the British War Office, amounted to near- 
'|,000,000 tons and numbered close on to 3,000 vessels, 
ollows: 





Ships Tonnage 

TAM io etecs aioe inter Areca eon teers 521 1,113,298 
Ble eave ene ane Bec Ses een Say ane dee ek ae eS 476 980,773 
BEAD fete a op aes AKA Se ae ere ee eR 418 593,820 
ian sj afar cts a wtart ata eaves ras SAE <a ean enue er ee 75 154,282 
» French, Russian, Belgian..................- 82 128,177 
310) 1 Ogle a Ae Rea) tare Co RO ier Rae ey Toe 56 18,508 
GEN e os Seer ed alert ens rhea es 1,628 3,088,858 


inging from a tonnage of 500 to 25,000) have been de- 
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tained, in many cases without delaying or seizing the ship 
itself. 

Details of German vessels which have been swept off 
the seas follow: 


Ships Tonnage 

Detained in United Kingdom. and overseas ports.... 146 315,181 
Captured in German colonial ports.............. : 21 43,367 
Captured and sunk by British......... : : 8 29,424 
Captured by British..............2:+¢. he mee 75 186,765 
Detained in Egyptian ports...... eae eee 18 86,038 
Detained in Belgian ports.............. ar ; 89 136,920 
Detained in French and Russian ports. . ? : 95 112,945 
Detained in Italian ports................. ear 36 153,876 
Captured and sunk by Allies....... i : 4 3,822 
Captured by Allie@...... 5006550 occccceces es “e 25 37,985 
Sunk or damaged by submarines, mines or explosions 4 6,975 
RRR a ak se steerer clea ale eo beeen : 521 1,113,298 


Out of the 80 detained British vessels in German ports, 
more than 60 were lying at Hamburg at the outbreak of 
the war. Fifty-six British vessels were captured or sunk 
by enemy ships. The number sunk by submarines is 
given as 104, of 304,428 gross tons; 105 trawlers, of 15,- 
087 tons, in addition to 31 vessels of the same class (with 
a tonnage of 4,229) sunk by mines or explosions. Of 
the Allied vessels, 14 of 37,048 tons were captured and 
sunk and 34 of 51,145 tons were sunk by submarines. 
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Engineers’ -Emergency Level 


Every engine room has the means at hand for the con- 
struction of the convenient and accurate level described 
herewith. Ii is so simple to make as to appeal to anyone 
(Power, Aug. 31, 1915). 

It consists of an ordinary gage-glass, nearly filled with 
water, and with its ends plugged with putty or othe 
suitable material of a cementing nature. The bubble 


Air Bubble... 














Plug of Putty-. 









A GAGE-GLASS LEVEL 


may be made as long as desired. As the glass is straight, 
the bubble will run throughout its length when one end 
of the tube is slightly elevated. The glass being round 
and usually reasonably straight, it can be turned over 
without affecting the location of the bubble or the accuracy 
of the level. 

As the glass is straight and not curved to a radius like 
a tube constructed for leveling purposes, it is not neces- 
sary that the bubble be brought to the center. If the 
glass is perfectly true it will be level when both ends of 
the bubble are free from the cemented extremities. 

The accuracy of the tube is attested by the rapidity with 
which the bubble passes from end to end of the glass on 
being slightly tilted from the horizontal position. It can 
be further tested by revolving the tube, part of a full turn, 
or by reversing its ends and noting if the bubble still 
remains with both ends free after this is done. If it does, 
its indications are, probably reliable. This device is not 
intended to supplant the regular level, but it will serve 
in an emergency or when only a limited space is available. 


Alabama Operators’ Duty to Provide Props—The Alabama 
Coal Mines Act of 1911 should be interpreted as imposing an 
absolute duty upon operators to keep on hand a sufficient 
supply of props and timbers for use of*miners in propping, 
and to deliver them on demand, but if those furnished are of 
suitable lengths and sizes no negligence can be imputed to an 
operator for failing to furnish props of the exact length 
demanded by a miner. (Alabama Supreme Court, Sanford vs. 


Stith Coal Co., 68 “Southern Reporter,’ 990.) 
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: of prominent coal-mining 
people throughout the United States as to the 
present condition and prospects of the coal-mining 
business. The verdict is almost unanimous in 
favor of greatly improved conditions this fall and 
winter. 





More than 1,000 mine owners and officials of operating 
and selling coal companies were asked by the editor of 
Age to give expression to their beliefs concerning 
Replies were 


(‘oal 
the outlook in the coal trade this winter. 
received from every important producing field, and the 
following opinions are printed in the order of their 
receipt. No attempt has been made to eliminate unfavor- 
able reports, so that the general verdict may be accepted 
as voicing the common opinion of American coal men. 

The question submitted was as follows: What is the 
outlook for the coal business in your particular field this 
fall and winter? The replies follow: 
NEW YORK CITY 

Brisk 


Bulah Coal Mining Co... 
— Delaney, Megr., Pittsvei in Coal 


es Marshall & Co.. very : 
5. “Nicoll & Co . Very good; prices up 
ALABAMA 


S. J. Childers, S. J. Childers & Son, 

_ Jasper 
B. gc Pres 
we oal Co., Birmingh: am. 

Erskine Ramsay, Gen. Megr., 

Cons. Coal Co., Birmingham. 

J.C. Maben, Jr., V. P., Sloss-Sheffield 
S. & I. Co., Birmingham . Greatly improved within next 60 days due 
to rapid improvement in steel and iron 
business 

Very much better 


: ... Better 
, Pratt Cons. __ ; 
Light this fall 


Much improved 


Gadsden 


Sligo Coal Mining Co., 
Eagle Coal 


John R. Smith, Supt., 


Mining Co., Jasper. . Very good. We are opening a new mine 


and installing a new washery 


ARKANSAS 


Wm. C. Caudle, Gen. Mgr., Arkansas 


Valley Coal Co., Hackett Moderately good 


COLORADO 


Pike’s Peak Fuel Co., Colorado 
“er Very good in lignite coals 
W. Curtis, Pres., Rapson Coal & 
i ® Co., C olor: ido Springs 
Charles Rankin, Gen. Megr., Monu- 
ment Valley Coal eee Co., 


Strong.. me getAts . Fair 
ILLINOIS 


C. M. Wasson, Gen. Megr., Wasson 
Coal Co., Harrisburg. . Fine 
P. G. Matheny, Sec., West E nd Coal 
Co., Springfield Good 
H. C. Adams, V. P., Jones & Adams 
Coal Co., Chicago Greatly improved. Cars are searce. Short 
cold spell would tax the Illinois mines. 


Good 


;extra good 


E. C. Searls, Gen. Mgr., Majestic C. 
& C. Co., DuQuoin 

Charles Pointon, Sec., New National 
Coal & Mining Co., Belleville 

West Side Coal Co., Coulterville 

Thos. J. Edwards, Edwards Coal Co., 
Edwards. 

F. S. Peabody, 


Good 


Good 
Extra good 


Very good 
Pres., Peabody Coal 

Good, with shortage of ears 
Warren Penwell, Sec., Penwell Coal 


Mining Co., Pana...... Good 


INDIANA 


John Hewitt, Gen. Megr., Vandalia 
Coal Co., Terre Haute. ‘ 

Bicknell Coal Co., Bicknell 

J. W. Frisz, Gen. Mer., Kettle Valley 
Mining Co., Terre Haute i 

Clay Moss, Gen. Mgr., United Fourth 
Vein Coal Co., Linton. . Good 

Sunbeam Coal Co., Terre H: aute Good 

H. G. Conrad, Gen. Mgr., American 

Coal Mining Co., Bicknell. . 


Rushing 
Good 


Good 


Good, but may be interfered with by ca, 
shortage, which is apparent at presen, 
Some mines idle on this account 


IOWA 


*, H. Hunter, South Des Moines Coal 
“Co. , Des Moines... 

Anchor Coal Co., Ottumwa..... 
. F. Garver, Pres., Enterprise Coal 
Mining Co., Des Moines. 


Normal 
Good 


Good 


‘Harper Coal Co., 


Vol. 


Good; much better than last fall 


AGE 8, No. 


Boone 


Ogden Cons. Coal Co., 
Saylor Coal 


kK. G. Carney, Megr., 
Carney 

E: M. Sprecher, Gen. S 
Moulton ee 


” Good; men will be searce 


Carr Coal Mining and Mfg. 
Leavenworth 
S. S. Patton, Gen. Mer., The Patton 
Coal and Mining Co., Frontenac.. Good 
KENTUCKY 

Hazard.. Good. Mines are running full time ws}, 
orders ahead. New mines being hurrie| 
to completion 


Heavier than usual 


Kentucky Block Coal Co., 


R. L. Wheeler, Pres., Brush Creek 
Mining and Mfg. Co., Wheeler 
J. L. Manring, Pres., Winona C. & C. 
Co., Middlesborough 
Kentucky Block Cannel Coal Co., 
Cannel City. 
Riker, Pres., Carbondale C. & 
é Co., Paducah... 
A. G. Spillman, Gen. Supt., 
nard Mining Co., Fax sl 
W. O. Davis, Kentucky River Coal 
Corp., Lexington 
W.E. Davi is, Gen. 
nessee Coal Co., 
Blue Grass Coal Corp., 


Extra good. High prices will prevail 


Very good 


Good. A car shortage is threatened 
Below normal; prices off 

Ber- 
Good 


: Good. Operations all behind in orders 
Mer., ‘East Ten- 
Hazard.... 
Hazard 


Excellent 
Very good 
MARYLAND 
Very good. In Frostburg district all mines 
in full operation. Labor shortage su: 
rounding districts 


Wm. Ramsay, Frostburg... 


kK. J. Roberts, Allegany Coal Co., 
Westernport. . Fair 

J. E. Hibline, Que m: aieinade Coal Co., 
Baltimore. Exceedingly good 

MISSOURI 


Farmers Fuel Co., Higginsville Good on domestic coal 

A. J. Moorshead, Pres. , Madison Coal 
Corp., St. Louis Only hope of industry in this vicinity is 
weather. A stiff winter may permit op- 
erators to secure some profit 

Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., St. 
Louis. . 

F. W. Lukins, Pres., Farmers Fuel 
Co., Kansas City 


Dependent upon weather 


Good crops and good business are improv- 
ing coal trade 

Eureka Coal Mining and Mercantile 
Co., Rich Hill 

L aning-Harris Coal and Grain Co., 
Kansas City Fair 

MONTANA 
National Fuel 


Better than last fall 


R. J. Johannes, Pres., 
Co., Pielens....... 
Bear Creek Coal Co., 


Best in history of state 
E specially good 


OHIO 


Coalton.... ... Good 
Russell Coal and Mining Co., Cleve- 

land... . Above 
10 days. 


Bear Creek 


average. Business doubled in past 
; Mine running full time 
, Raleigh C. & 


John a Ww right, Pres. 
Good 


: Cine .~ iti 

Edward L ynch, Gen. Supt., Colburgh 
Coal Co., Baile ys Mills 

The Pocock Coal C o., Massillon 

E. E. Learned, Sec. _E Ik Coal Co., 
Columbus. . 

Puritan Coal Co., Cambridge. . 

W. R. Woodford, Pres., Rail and 
River Coal Co., Cleveland 


Good 
Good 


Good 
Very good 


Much better. Demand for coal improv) 
owing to better business conditions 
Evans, Gen. Mgr., T. J. . 
Coalton Fair 
OKLAHOMA 
Exceptionally good. Junior coal comps 
installing monster Bueyrus — sho 
Fidelity Fuel Co. expects to sink 
shafts 


Edward T. 
Evans Coal Co., 


H. C. Fellows, Henryetta 


J. J. Pullen, Warden-Pullen 
Coal Co., Henryetta... 


Pres., 
Good 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Anthracite) 
A. B. Jessup, Gen. Mer., G. B. Mar- 
kle Coal Co., Jeddo 


T. M. Dodson, Gen. Megr., Dodson 
Coal Interests, Bethlehem 
John A. Komara, Pres., West Moun- 
tain Coal Co., Jermyn. 
George F. Lee Coal Co., 


Better than past two years this fall : 
winter 


Good 


. Very good 
Wilkes-Barre Very brisk. There will be big demand 

coal which will be difficult to supply 
Nay-Aug 

. Good 
Traders 
Very brisk 
(Bituminous) 

J. A. Gealey, Mgr., Leesburg Coal 


Co., New Cas ; 
P. S. Thropp, Jos. E. Thropp Co., 


E. H. Leaning, Gen. Megr., > 
Coal Co., Serz unton. 

Chas. Schlager, Sales ‘ Agt., 
Coal Co., Sere anton. 


Much better 


Nearly full time 
Stauf- : 
Listie Good. Car supply short 
Better than for five years past 


ve Whiteman, Gen. ‘Su nt., 
pf Pian ncn Coal Co., 
Keystone C. & C. Co., Pittsburgh . oe 
A. N. Cole, Gen. Supt., Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., Clarion .... Good 
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McCrum, W. H. Bradford 


Inc., Somerset . 


oyd G. 
& Co... Be. DOMMOTEGE.... oe ees 
C. Speyer, Moreland Coke Co., 
Pitan i cccee sus Awe cue ee ee 
J. Frauenheim, Jr.,  Pres., Logans- 
port Coal Co., Pittsburgh. ; 
‘public Iron ¢ and Steel Co. , Republic 
4, Beam, Pres., Pine Run Coal Co. ; 
New Bethlehem 


H. Wigton, Pres., Morrisdale Coal 
Co., Philadelphia. .... 
B. F. “MacCartney, Pres., 
& Dunbar Coal Co., 


Sugar Run 
Altoona 


‘eorge T. Robinson, Pres., Cone- 
mange saenanenes ous Co., Johns- 
town. ‘ A 


‘ Pp. Burtner, Gen. Megr., C. P. Burt- 
ner Coal Co., Altoona....... 


\[. W. Saxman, Pres., Ligonier Coal 


. Better demand, 


. Very good. 





and 


Very good. Now suffering from car 
labor shortage 


Fair 


Greatly increased demand and better prices 
Good 


and if there is a ear short- 
age, better prices 


. Very active 


Very good. Not much change in prices, 
but big improvement in tonnage 


Looks like shortage of labor 
here 


Better. Shortage of labor and cars will 
restrict cutput 


Co., Latrobe. «<<<... - -+.+. Good 

W. S. Blaisdell, ‘Anita Coal Mining 
Co; PURSSUtAWHOW «66. e cs. Good 
(Coke) 


Thomas McCaffrey, Gen. Megr., Brier 
Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill... . 

. Q. Davis, Gen. Mgr., Browning 
es Co., Uniontown. ; 

s. A. Carson, Gen. Mgr.. ‘ “Southe orn 
Connellsville Coke Co., Uniontown 


Allison, Megr., Union Conne!ls- 
ville Coke Co., Uniontown. 

T. S. Lackey, Pres., Buckhannon 
River Coal Co., Uniontown 


Wm. 


. Better than it has been since 1912. 


Good. 


Short- 
age of miners 


. Better than for two years 


Good. Expect high prices on both coz] and 
coke due to shortage of miners. This is 
becoming more pronounced each day 


Very good 


Independent operators in Fayette 
County expect $2 coke before spring 


James Edgar Hustead, Gen. Mer., 
Hustead-Seamans C. & Co., _ 
WHONCOW lec sion core ene se eee he Very good. Coke business improving each 
month. Men will be scarce in 60 days 
TENNESSEE 
James R. Wooldridge, Pres., South 
Appalachian ee ieee Assn., 
Knoxville. . «eee... Good. Less coal than usual has been 


Wm. Brown, gall Hazard A Con 
L, a Co., Bristol. . ee 


1. H. Jones, Gen. Supt., Durham Coal 
and Iron Co., Soddy....... 

s. W. Jayne, Sales sonia i 
Cval Co., Knoxville.. 


J. J. Campion, 


Climax 


VicP: 


Carolina, 


. Very good. 


. Very good 


yarded. European War will not affect 
weather where our coal is used 


Our lessees repcrt abundance 
cf orders at good prices 


. Decidedly better 


Not over 50% of stocks on 
hand and indications of a car shortage 


Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. ., Johnson 
LS eae Nene ae . Very good 
TEXAS 
L. C. Libby, Mt. Pleasant.......... Fair 
¥ UTAH 
George A. Storrs, Gen. Megr., Spring 
Canyon Coal Co., Provo........ Good 


VIRGINIA 


*. B. Neil, Secy., Raven Red Ash 
; ‘oal Co., Red Ash. : 
‘ ,. Moon, Gen. Mer., “West Vi irginia 
G oal Co., Richmond. . . 
C. J. Creveling, Blac kwood C. & C. 


Co:, BISGRGOOGs«- 6c cvccekecwns 


. Very 


zood 


. Exceptionally good 


WEST VIRGINIA | 


W. Bischoff, Gen. sie , Davis 

Colliery Co., Elkins.. ...... Better than for eight years. We are spend- 
ing considerable money to be able to 
take care of incre ased business. Big 
problem is labor supply. 

orge W. Jones, Mer., Star Coal 

ind Coke Co., Red Star Good 


i. A. Zeller, V.- Ps West Vi irginia i Rail 
; Huntington anne Wakes 


S. Brady, Pres., Brady Coal Co., 
Piedmont, .o<c ce... - ; 
C. Watson, Gen. Megr., Masteller 
Coal Co:; 6yser, sc. .sc0 sco s 353s 


CO. 


s. Brown, Secy., wanes Coal 


Good. 


Reasonably active. 


Mines working better and prices 


higher 


. Very good 


Demand is increasing 
and prices advancing 


Co., Bramwell......... .. Good 
siah Keely, Gen. Mer.., , Cabin : 
Creek Coal Co., Kayford.. Fair 


- Moore, Gen. » Mar. Coal River 
., Ottawa. . 


x. H. Tait, Pres., Great Scott C. & 

Co., Morgantown . 

>. Brady, Gen. Megr., Monongalia 

C ‘cal Co., Fairmont. . 
Echols, Treas. wi Big ‘Bend Coal 


.. Very much better. 


Very good. 


Many companies de- 
clining to accept orders even at advanced 
prices 


Shortage of miners and cars 


Very good 


Co., Dimmock.. Fair 

u. Bradley, Gen. “Mer., Elk River . 

Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon.... Booming 
WYOMING 


}. Quealy, Gen. aes 
Coal Co., Kemmerer. . 


iat Nebraska Coal 


Kemmerer 


Larsen, Gen. 
Co., Rawlins. . 


. Fairly good, but considerable over produc- 


tion 


About the same as usual 
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_this became noised about to the men in the mine, 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


For some time we have been attempting to enforce the 
company rule that prohibits more than one day’s supply 
of explosives to be taken into or stored at any time in a 
working place. It has been a trying experience. 

Last week one of our firebosses suggested that we confis- 
cate each night all of the explosives found in a work- 
ing place where a full tonnage of coal had been loaded. 

e discussed the matter fully and decided to adopt the 
suggestion without notifying the men of eur decision. 
We assumed that the men who found themselves victims 
of the plot would keep silent rather than expose their mal- 
feasance, and thus in time we could punish all of them. 

Everything would probably have worked out according 
to schedule, but for the fact that one of eur firebosses 
(Tom Murry) believes in practical jokes and could not 
resist the opportunity offered. 

The day after we confiscated the first lot ef explosives, 
Tom spread a rumor among some of the miners (picking 
his men so that tlte tale would reach indirectly certain 
hotheads whose powder had been confiscated) that a cer- 
tain union official (Sam Rawlings by name) hadn’t 
bought a pound of explosive in two weeks. 

Tom builded better than he knew. Not one ef the vic- 
tims of the powder raid stopped to inquire into the source 
sof the rumor, but every last one of them started out to 
find the union official on whom suspicion rested. It hap- 
pened that the suspect was not at work that day, and as 
suspicion 
was strengthened; so much so, in fact, that all of the vic- 
tims began to plan openly for revenge. 

In order to get the evidence in shape to justify extreme 
measures they appointed a committee to go to the com- 
missary and find out just how much powder Sam really 
had purchased during the past 30 days. That would give 
them evidence that could not be questioned. The com- 
mittee carried out their instructions, but when they 
learned that the commissary records showed Sam Raw- 
lings to have purchased in excess of the average quantity 
for the month, they were dumfounded and did not know 
what to do or say. Instead of going back to report, they 
hung around, trying to fathom the mystery. 

In the meantime Sam Rawlings got word that a com- 
mittee was hanging around the commissary and for some 
reason which the messenger did not understand they were 
making frequent mention of Sam's name. 

As soon as Sam got rid of the messenger he carried 
out a determination that he had had in contemplation for 
some time—he packed all of his belongings in a suitcase 
and disappeared into thin air. That same night one 

of our commissary clerks who knew more than he cared 
to divulge about Sam’s reasons for — so unex- 
pectedly also left camp, covering his tracks as he left. 

All’s well that ends well, but in this Steiia all did 
not end well for the practical joker who started the ball 
of adventure to rolling so violently in our midst. The 
commissary clerk who had assisted Sam Rawlings in his 
treachery (whatever it may have been, and which from 
present indications apparently will always remain a mys- 
tery) boarded with Tom Murry, and when he quit so 
unceremoniously, he left behind a board bill amounting 
to $20, which in the course of human events would have 
heen paid the following Monday. 
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By F. C. 





SY NOPSIS—A_ system sj — by longwall 
faces arranged in panels 0 s here described. All 
haulage roads and airways are maintained in solid 
coal. Fora given output fewer switches are re- 
quired and the work is more concentrated. 





No longwall mining scheme likely to make itself 
attractive which does not permit of developing the mine 
reaching a given output as rapidly as would be 
case with the old reliable room-and-pillar system. 
In every case quick results are an important condition. 

The scheme submitted probably realizes this end 
as nearly as it will ever be practicable to do when the 
absence of refuse material prevents the building of pack 
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THE 


FIG. 1. SHOWING ELOP 


walls and all haulages and airways must be maintained 
in solid The seam for which the system was 
primarily devised is 55 in. thick, all clean coal, nearly 
flat, and makes no water. All conditions that 
toward making longwall mining advisable are met with 
in this seam. Observations made in old workings warrant 
the expectation that simple propping, using posts of 5 
set 7 ft. apart in both directions, will 
maintain, for months if necessary, a clear space of 20 
to 30 ft. between the edge of the falls and the working 
face. Fig. 1 shows how it is intended to develop the 
mine, the full lines indicating to what extent it will 


coal. 


20 


in. diameter 


*317 Laidley St., Charleston, W. Va. 


-panel right having been selected from Fig. 
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CorNET* 


probably be necessary to develop it in order to reach an 
output of not less than 1,000 tons in a 9-hr. day, usin 
only one man in each place, narrow or wide, and allowins 
a space of 20 ft. to each loader working on longwail. 
No crosscut is counted as a place. The dotted lines in 
Fig. 1 show what little amount of extra — 
would be necessary in order to increase the output | 
about 300 tons. As may be seen from Fig. 1, a long ns 
is primarily formed by one of the ribs of what has been 
designated as a long room. The so-called border rooms, 
driven on.the same course as the lateral entries and 
consequently at 90 deg. with the long room, always well 
ahead of the latter, determine the length of the lone 
face, which in this case is 500 ft., although it could well 
be made substantially longer. 

The long rooms and border rooms are driven wide, as 
are also the crosscuts or passageways by which the border 
rooms are reached from either the corresponding lateral! 
haulage or air course. This the amount of 
narrow work in a given entry to exactly what it would 
be in the case of the room-and-pillar system. Fig. 2 
shows how ventilation and haulage are done, the second 
and drawn 


reduces 


on a much larger scale in order to make plainer such de- 
regulators, curtains, haulage 
the directions of all air 


tails as overcasts, stoppings, 
tracks and switches and also 
currents. 

The distribution of air 
the most advisable one in the case, 
ditticult to show one two other systems of 
tracks just as good as the one here drawn. 


shown in Fig. 2 
but it would not be 


haulage 


probably 


or 


Fack Is SuprpLiep wirhl Cars From Bovir ENpbs 


The tracks shown in Fig. 2 are so arranged that the 
lower half of a longwall face is supplied with empties and 
the loads removed from the lower end, while the: servic 
of the upper half is effected from the upper end. This 
makes it unnecessary to stop all work in more than one- 
half of each face while a trip of cars is being changed 
It also cuts in half the number cars to be taken in 
out at one time. Twelve or 14 cars might well b 
handled by one gathering motor, while 24 or 25 car 
would be too many to be pushed in or pulled out by the 
same machine at one operation. 

In figuring the output of the mine shown in Fig. |}. 
it has been assumed that a coal loader requires 20 11 
of space in order to work freely and at his full efficiency 
loading 12 tonsa day. This would place 25 loaders alone 
a 500-ft. face, loading 300 tons a day. In this coal, : 
machine cut 514 ft. deep and 500 ft. long will yield 
€00 tons; consequently, two days will be necessary to loa’ 
out one cut. 

If necessary, by allowing only 10 ft. of space to a loader. 
placing 50 men on each face instead of 25, a cut coul: 
be cleaned up in a day; but this might prove too crowde: 
a condition and one which would not give each man enoug!) 
space and freedom to load all the ears he could get 
The 20-ft. space adopted in the output calculations !> 


of 


or 
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wrhaps a little large for one man, but this only shows 
hat there is no exaggeration in an output of 300 tons 
day from a 500-ft. face. 
In case of necessity, the loading force could be in- 
-reased to, say, 35 men, and while under these conditions 
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PLAN SHOWING VENTILATION AND HAULAGE 


the output per man might be reduced to 1114 tons per 
day, it would increase the output of a face to 402 tons 
per day. All mining men will easily remember occasions 
in their experience when they would have been glad to 
increase by 33% and with little trouble the output of 
some part of their mine. 

Fig. 3 shows how a room-and-pillar mine would appear 
alter driving the same total length of narrow work as 














A ROOM-AND-PILLAR MINE WITH SAME LENGTH 
OF NARROW WORK 


i the longwall mine shown on Fig. 1. In both cases, 
¢ total length of haulways and airways is 7,680 ft. It 
absolutely fair to suppose that the development work 

the room-and-pillar operation would not be done 
licker than in the longwall case. Fig. 3 shows the 
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58% 


mine with all rooms 30 ft. wide, driven on 60-ft. centers, 
all the rooms being 300 ft. long. All this is considered 
good practice in the coal field under consideration. The 
same thickness of protective pillar, 100 ft., has been kept 
on each side of the main entry and air course in both 
the room-and-pillar and the lougwall cases. 

The accompanying table gives a good idea of the com- 
parative standings of the two mines so far as the operating 
features and outputs are concerned. These figures speak 
for themselves and need no comment. 


COMPARISON OF TWO SYSTEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 
Longwall Mine: 
Men on longwall, 75, loading 12 tons each 
Men in wide places, 10, loading 11 tons each.... 
Men in entries, 12, loading 10 tons each........ 


900 tons 
110 tons 
120 tons 


Total conservative output of the mine per day................. 1,130 tons 
SRecape RIO INS Go TINIINU WRC cru a 5 nave o aa aoa k waldene eos nace tenes 7,680 ft. 
Total length of steel tracl:s SE cree er ee : 
Number of switches in the mine......... 


Rocm-and-Pillar Mine: 


Men in wide places, 39, loading 11 tons each..... 
Men in entries, 16, loading 10 tons each 


429 tons 
160 tons 


Total conservative output of the mine per day.................-é 589 tons 
Total length of narrow work... .......6ecscceees ee ne ener 7,680 ft. 
OtHE THmtlh: (OR (BLGCN “CFHONS oa c o's oe ea lo ccick acento opewe cesee een 9,120 ft. 
Weber GF awitenee It GOTO oo 5 cc en eek hoes ok nee ec ese eda eu Ke 54 


New Coal Rates in Ohio 


There is no car congestion in Ohio as yet, although the 
railroads appear to have some anxiety along these lines. 
It has been stated on what appears to be good authority 
that the situation in Ohio so far as the railroads are 
concerned will be relieved in the near future by a re- 
adjustment of rates and that Toledo will become the 
basing point in fixing the new rates on coal shipped from 
Ohio and West Virginia mines to points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Indiana. New coal freight-rate schedules, it 
is stated, will be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within 30 days. 

The railroads that have become parties to the agree- 
ment are the coal-carrying lines of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. The new schedule will in- 
crease by 60 per cent. the differentials in favor of Ohio 
coal as against West Virginia coal. The rate on West 
Virginia coal to Toledo is to be 40c. greater, according 
to the agreement, than the rate from the Ohio mines. 
The rates on West Virginia coal to all other points in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana are to be increased propor- 
tionately. This action is designed to relieve the situa- 
tion in the Hocking and other Ohio coal fields, where 
mines are closed and miners are suffering greatly. 

W. A. Gosline, Jr., head of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce and president of W. A. Gosline & Co., in a 
recent interview concerning the matter said: “The pro- 
posed increase in rates will help some, but will not en- 
tirely solve the problem. There are other important 
elements that have contributed to the closing of the 
mines and the consequent deplorable plight of the miners. 
Among these are conditions imposed by the miners them- 
selves that the operators have been unable to meet. If 
the problem is to be solved entirely the miners must 
meet the operators half way. The increased differential 
in favor of Ohio coal is but one step. The state screen 
law is no longer much of a factor, as some of its most 
serious provisions have been eliminated.” Mr. Gosline is 
doubtful whether the action of the railroads will influence 
the reopening of the mines. 


/ 
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Repairing Broken Tapes 


By Hl. M. WassumM* 


Steel measuring tapes are frequently broken even when 
handled carefully. The repairing of a broken tape has 
often been a somewhat lengthy job and one not  reléshed 
by the average mine engineer. However, it has well been 
said “that necessity is the mother of invention,” and 
within late years the mending of a broken tape takes 
only a few minutes’ time. 

Many surveyors carry a small vial containing a solu- 
tion composed of zinc chloride (ZnCl) and a little water, 
a small coil of Yg-in. round solder and several thin strips 
of tin about 14 in wide. Sleeves just large enough to 
slip over the ends of the tape can be quickly made from 
the tin. After the dirt and rust have been thoroughly 
scraped off the tape and the broken ends brightened the 
latter are dipped in solution and the tin sleeve slipped on. 

By holding an open light or a match beneath the 
sleeve, the tin and tape, being thin, will heat rapidly, 
and if the solder is then touched to the joint it will 
melt and fill all the spaces. Tf too much solder’ sticks 
to the joint it can be brushed off before it cools, and a 
neat, strong joint is the result. 

There is now on the market a kit called the “Hureka 
Tape Repairer.” It is a small round box containing a 
dozen tin sleeves cut to the correct width and coated with 
solder solution. The box also contains a small piece 


—_——___ 


*Brier Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill, Penn. 
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of emery cloth for use in brightening the broken ¢ 
Complete directions are printed on the box and if 
lowed a neat joint as strong as the original tape 
be secured. The kit can be carried in the vest-poc! 
and has the advantage of containing nothing breaks 
& 
Am Electric Safety Lamp 


[n 1912 the British Home Office held an internatio 
competition for the best electric mine-safety lamp, open 
to all competitors both British and alien. There were 
197 competitors, a number of whom were British. Thoueh 
their lamps contained many excellent qualities, with char- 
acteristic fairness the first prize was awarded to a German 
firm—the Concordia Electricitits Actien Gesellschaft of 
Diisseldorf. This lamp was known as the “Ceag.” 

In 1913 this same lamp took first prize at Ghent. and 
this vear the Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Ine., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., was awarded approval No. 12 of the Bureau 
of Mines for safety, efficiency and practicability under the 
exacting schedule 6A. The Jamp thus approved was sub- 
stantially the same as that awarded first prize in the Brit- 
ish competition. As a further recognition, the Concordia 
Safety Lamp Co., Inc., was awarded a gold) medal at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. — This 
award was made in recognition of the excellence of the 
electric mine lamp presented and of the lamp house and 
accessories. The firm was also given a silver medal in 
recognition of the exhibit that it made in collaboration 


with the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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Analysis of the Coal-Car Situation 


COMPILED BY 


Supplementing the article on the car-supply outlook 
‘ich appeared in Coal Age of Sept. 25, p. 506, we pre- 
ut herewith some statements received since the previous 
ticle was printed. 


Bavrimore & Oro RR. 


The matter of car supply is receiving careful consider- 
ition and plans are being formulated to meet the situa- 
rion by expeditious handling and loading along scientific 
Orders were also placed during the last few months 
ror additional coal cars and contracts let for rebuilding 
art of our present equipment. The outlook this vear is 
smilar to that of 1913, when traffic was unusually heavy ; 
uit in view of the purchases of new equipment since then, 
hoth cars and locomotives, it is believed that the business 
will be handled with even greater facility. Another 
able factor is the improvement work completed since 
1913, providing additional tracks, yards and other fa- 
cilities, 

During the last month the board directors author- 
ized the construction of what will be the largest coal 
pier ever built, costing approximately $1,500,000 and hay- 
ing a capacity of 10,000,000 tons a year. This will 
quire about eighteen months to build, so it will not be 
available this year: but it indicates the provision which 
the road is making for future terminal facilities. This 
road has expended during the last five years about $100,- 
000,000 for general rehabilitation, extra running tracks, 
larger yards and bigger docks and equipment. 

Chief among these improvements were the third and 
fourth track lines on the eastern end of the system in 
the mountainous districts, where grades were reduced and 
curves eliminated. The Magnolia cutoff. a 12-mi. short 
line east of Cumberland, which provides a low-grade line 
for coal trattic, was opened recently. This involved an 
expenditure of about $6,000,000. The average trainload 
over that section of the line has been raised from 550 tons 

1910 to 1,152 tons at the present time. 

A large classification yard has been constructed at Grat- 
tou, W. Va., with a capacity of 1,200 cars. To further 
facilitate the movement of coal from the Grafton, Fair- 
mont and other regions of West Virginia to the Great 

tkes a bridge was built across the Monongahela River 
oetween Hayward and Lumberport. which has also been 

emented by a yard at Hartzell, W. Va., for the making 

/of trains for the lake traffic. This has made it pos- 
e to route the heavy traffic over the light grades of 

West Virginia Short Line and the Ohio River 

vuches. The yard at Holloway, Ohio, was enlarged for 

coal destined to the lakes. 

Co meet developments in the Somerset region of Penn- 

ania we have built a 9-mi. extension of the Quema- 

ing branch. A large assembling yard, used chiefly 
coal, with a capacity of 450 cars, was constructed at 
uerset, Penn. A low-grade line was built between 
<wood and Garrett, as a part of the enlargement of fa- 

‘ies in the Somerset region, which makes it possible 

perate trains of maximum tonnage. 
oe the capacity of the receiving 
< Bay coal terminal was increased to 2, 
ne facilities for 800 extra cars. 
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favor- 
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Since July 1, 1909, the road has bought 33,153 freight 
cars, 25,000 of which were for the coal trade, and 691 
locomotives, of which 595 are in freight service. 

ILLINOIS Centra RR. Co. 
By W. L. Park, Vice-President 

From the experience gained handling the coal traf- 
fic of the 1914-15 coal season the [linois Central finds it- 
self unusually well equipped to take care of the prospec- 
tive traffic of the 1915-16 season. 

(ireat strides were made during the last coal 
toward placing the [linois Central in a physical condition 
to handle all the trattic offered. The additions made to 
the coal-car equipment, as well as freight engines and 
switch engines, together with grade reductions, new second 
track, yard extensions and improved mechanical facili- 
ties, which were undertaken or completed during that 


season 


time, have been unusually large. These included an in- 
vestment of about $11,589,000 for new rolling stock, as 


follows: 7.500 new all-steel coal cars, 100 Mikado type 
freight engines, 62 switch engines and +5 Pacific-type lo- 
comotives, which relieved a number freight engines 
theretofore used in passenger service. : 

An adequate supply is still further assured by reason 
of increased efficiency in car movement as a result of the 
purchase of 50 freight and 22 switch engines, which were 
put in service during March, April and May of this year, 
and another lot of 50 engines ordered for delivery this 
In addition the continuous service of several 
thousand wooden coal cars is assured during this season, 
due to steel underframe reinforcement and body recon- 
struction work done on them during the last year. 

In view of the foregoing and the fact that the Illinois 
Central had a generous surplus of coal cars on its lines 
throughout the entire 1914-15 coal season, we approach 
the coming period of heaviest coal loading without any 
misgivings as to our ability promptly to meet car require- 
ments for all the traffic which may be offered, even though 
it materially exceed the amount handled in any previous 
season. 


of 


season. 


CuicaGo & Eastern ILutvois RR. 

By William J. Jackson, Receiver 

In view of the large anticipated crop movement and the 
stimulation of general business conditions, it is our opin- 
ion there will quite likely be a coal-car shortage. Added 
to the general improvement in business is the prospective 
shutdown of the mines next April on account of the coal- 
miners’ wage agreement expiring at that time. This 
should stimulate business during the winter months, when 
large consumers will want to stock coal, and will have a 
further tendency to make a car shortage. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to state that this road 
Was never in a better physical condition to cope with 
the demands of a heavy coal traffic or the needs of the 
coal trade. Large expenditures have been made, and the 
roadway and equipment are in first-class condition to 
handie expeditiously a big tonnage. If the producers and 
consumers will codperate with the railroad in handling 
the traffic by promptly loading and unloading the coal 
cars, the fast service which we are prepared to give should 
car shortage. 


minimize any 











SYNOPSIS—The labor leaders in the Hocking 
Valley region of Ohio meet to discuss whether 
they will keep their plighted word, and adjourn 
deciding they will not. Most of the Hocking op- 
erators will remain idle till the April settlement. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. prepares to sign 
a contract with its men. 





Thomas Butler, the man who ventured to criticize the mine 
officials of District No. 9 of the United Mine Workers of 
America and was suspended from membership, is endeavoring 
to have the injunction prohibiting his exclusion from the 
union made permanent. James J. Moran and James B. Reilly, 
who are the attorneys for District President James Matthews 
and other officials of the district, filed on Sept. 28 a denial 
of the charge that they conspired to keep the name of James 
Butler off the ballot for district president. 

The case is quite important, as it will decide whether the 
officials or the men constitute the union. The miners have 
objected because Professor Scott Nearing has been excluded 
from the University of Pennsylvania for his socialistic utter- 
ances but the muzzling of Butler is like an exclusion of one 
of the paying students and not of a hired member of the 
faculty. It may always be permissible to hold the employers 
of a state, university or union to a strict accountabiity but 
we strike at the freedom of the people when we forbid the 
electorate to express its opinions. It is therefore hoped that 
Judge Brumm who is trying the Butler case will decide to 
free the union electorate from any trammels which may be 
put upon it by the officials. 


Hockii = Valley Miners Repudiate Agreement 


The miners’ convention in the Hocking Valley subdistrict 
in session at Athens, Athens County, Ohio, invited the Hock- 
ing Coal Operators’ Association to meet with them and dis- 
cuss the situation. But the convention which followed was 
entirely without result. The miners’ state officials, President 
John Moore, and Secretary-Treasurer Savage told the assem- 
bled delegates and operators that the clause regarding work- 
ing conditions was not a part of the wage contract and that 
the joint scale committee had 
clause at the time of the last joint convention when the Hock- 
ing scale was made. 

The clause requiring equal conditions in the districts was 
not signed by the miners as it was not actually in the con- 
tract. There was a verbal understanding only. The contract 
proper was signed by the miners’ representatives and when 
the operators were asked to affix their signatures they added 


the clause that expressed their understanding of the con- 
tract placing it below the signatures of the miners’ repre- 


sentatives. To the whole document as amended the operators 
appended their signatures. 

It is clear that the operators are not bound by their agree- 
ment because the miners have violated the clause subject 
to which the operators signed their assent. But the miners’ 
leaders had previously agreed verbally not to violate the con- 
dition appended to the contract and by accepting it as it 
was written laid themselves still further open to compliance 
with its provisions. If the clause is not binding on the con- 
sciences of the miners, then the operators could never have 

bound by their signatures. By endeavoring to escape 
clause the miners convict themselves of double dealing. 


been 
the 
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Six Months of Idleness in Eastern Ohio Threatened 


The operators producing 75 per cent. of the tonnage declare 
that they will not open their mines till the April, 1916, settle- 
ment is reached. Thus six months or’ more of idleness is 
likely to follow the decision of the miners. Meanwhile many 
changes may occur. Improved times may make the operators 
more ready to start work because operation may become tem- 
porarily profitable regardless of the conditions and the wage 
seale. Moreover, the burden of poverty may bear heavily on 
the miners. There are 8,000 of them idle, and the union has 
promised to help them as it did the eastern Ohio miners to 
whom $1,500,000 was contributed. 

President Moore asserted that internal differences among 
the coal operators and price cutting and not unfair conditions 
were the main factors which were destroying the coal busi- 
ness in Ohio. Among those declaring that their mines will 


be shut down are John H. Winder, manager of the Sunday 


Creek Coal Co. and G. C. Weitzell, president of the New Pitts- 
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Situation 


burgh Coal Co. The latter declared that the mines w 
shut down at the close of navigation and remain idl; 
Apr. 1 of next year or until the miners made conces: 
similar to those granted operators in eastern Ohio. 

The arbitration board in the eastern Ohio field consis: 
of C. J. Albasin, J. J. Roby and Thomas P. Wangler—the {j; 
two representing the miners and operators, respectively, 
the last being the umpire—have been considering difficult 
arising under the recent agreement. The miners and o):) 
ators were not able to reach an understanding, and so 
arbitration board was established. 

The first matter considered was whether the miners at 
Pursglove-Maher Coal Co.’s mine were subject to a fine of 
dollar per day for going on strike. The union declares that 
the miners were not authorized in quitting work. 

Under the agreement the miners are not permitted t) 
strike for any other cause than nonpayment of wages. The 
conciliation and arbitration boards are supposed to look afte) 
their needs without the necessity for striking. The miners 
claim that the operators locked them out and that they wer 
not responsible for the stoppage of work. 





Strikes Which Are in No Way Discreditable to the Miners 


On Oct. 1 the miners of the George M. Jones Coal Co., at 
Bellaire, Ohio, went on strike to enforce run-of-mine pay- 
ments. 3ut to their great credit they decided after a day’s 
idleness and a meeting to give the company more time to 
install the necessary scales. The miners could hardly be 
blamed if they violated their agreement to bring to an end 
such an obvious breach of contract as the failure to plac 
and use scales by which all the coal mined could be weighed. 

The union has announced that it will stand by the men 
in such violations of the agreement and no just complaint 
can be made of its action. The Pulteney miners have twice 
extended the time allowed their employers for placing run-of- 
mine scales, but no scales have yet been installed. It is 
useless for the operators to condemn the union if they do not 
propose to do any better. 


Rockefeller Delivers His Industrial Representation Plan 

On Oct. 2, 30 miners’ representatives met the officials of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. in the club room of the steel 
plant at Pueblo, Colo., John D. Rockefeller, Jr., being present 
Mr. Rockefeller described in detail the industrial representa- 


tion plan devised by him and W. L. Mackenzie King. He 
explained that he and the other holders of Cc. F. & I. Co. 
stock had not received a cent from their holdings for 14 
years. He condemned those who urged the miners to do as 


little as they can and get as much as they can for what littl: 
they do. 

Among the delegates were seven members of the United 
Mine Workers of America representing the miners of Fre- 
mont County who had at one time been on strike against the 
company. The details of the plan will appear in the 
of “Coal Age” of Oct. 16, and one feature of it is commented 
on editorially in this present number. Five out of the eleven 
directors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.: John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., J. F. Welborn, president; S. G. Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Writer, secretary, and Cass Harrington, general 
counsel, held a meeting on Oct. 4 and approved the new 
arrangement unanimously. The other directors are expect: 
to sign the minutes so as to give final ratification for the! 
side of the agreement. 

The delegates submitted it to a referendum of the mine! 
and the vote received up till Oct. 5 showed that the ay 
were 11 times as numerous as the noes. The ballot show: 
on that date 1,192 votes in favor of the agreement and 1° 
votes opposed. The union, of course, condemns this arrans: - 
ment in which it does not share but which it appears powe 
less to prevent. - 

There is much talk that the cases against the 400 riote 
who committed pillage, arson and murder will be withdraw 
Several citizens of Colorado, and some say John D. Rock 
feller, Jr., have asked that this be done, but both the 0% 
ernor and Mr. Rockefeller deny that the latter has made 2! 
such request. John McLennan, the district president of t! 
United Mine Workers’ Union, has asked for this disposition 
the cases and every indication seems to favor such a resu! 

The crimes charged are extremely flagrant and should | 
punished. The practice of sentencing men for trifling offens 
and pardoning the most cruel and violent is getting only | 
frequent. We are afraid we might hurt the better and no}! 
instincts of a murderer by making him suffer his penal! 
The minor criminal who is far more worthy of considerat 
serves the full extent of the law because by the unimpo?' 
ance of his case he fails to arouse the interest of the pull: 
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New Grease Lubricator 


A new and improved type of drop-feed grease lubri- 
ior, known as Class D, is now being offered to customers 
the Ohio Grease Co., of Loudonville, Ohio. This is 
id to be the “last word” in lubricator construction. 
is extremely simple and contains many 
ints of refinement, such as better feed reg- 
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weighted cable. The arrangement here shown, which ef- 
fectively prevents the gate from being opened when the 
cage is not in its proper position at the landing, pre- 
vents anyone from falling into the shaft. 

There is a strong belief among many mining officials 
that the gates at shaft landings should not open auto- 
matically. There is, however, an equally strong belief 
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THE NEW LUBRICATOR CAGE | ' shaft inclosure only when a cage is at the landing. 
is : ve ea Race The gate here described complies with art. viii, sec. 1, 
ation, smaller drops, more perfect atomization, insu ee agi : : , 

1, - ae of the state mining law of Pennsylvania of 1913, and a 
lated tubes, protected sight glasses, ete. : this ty h, b nde pee dail 
Reports show that this lubricator is giving even better gate of this nis —_ aah pe “i “ig ae en etd 
ervice than those which this company has put out in the yg at a plant of the Morrisdale Coal Co., Morris- 
: ig ‘ ale, Penn. 
ast. This new instrument, like its predecessors, is not “© *© 


old, but is loaned and kept in repair free for the purpose 
feeding Ohio cylinder grease. 
The grease has recently been greatly improved through 
ie discovery of better raw materials and new methods 
compounding. The company reports that the combina- 
on of this new lubricator and better grease has resulted 
success wherever they have been used. 
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A New Safety Shaft Gate 


A new type of safety gate for mine shafts has been 
vented and placed on the market by Lewis Hohnke, of 
‘port, Penn. This gate is shown in the accompanying 
istration. 

The gate is located at a landing where the cage comes 
rest for the purpose of loading or unloading men and 
terial. It does not open automatically and can be 
ued by hand only when the cage is in the proper posi- 
u. It may, however, be closed by a spring or a 


Portable Electric Room Hoist 


The room hoist shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been placed upon the market by the Mead-Mor- 
rison Manufacturing Co., of East Boston, Mass. This 
machine is perhaps of more general or all-around use 
than any other to be found in the mine. It is self- 
contained, compact and powerful, making it readily ap- 
plicable to many of the hauling problems encountered 
underground. 

The frame is made of structural and plate steel, thus 
lessening the possibility of breakage in this part of the 
mechanism. The entire machine is mounted on steel 
skids and may thus be easily moved from place to place. 
The operating mechanism is simple.and may be handled 
by almost any one. 

A jaw clutch permits of the drum being thrown out 
of gear, allowing the miner to carry the rope back in 








292 COAT, 
the entry to his car, then return to the hoist and pull 
his load out. The gear ratio is such that a maximum of 
power is transmitted to the drum, thus permitting heavy 
loads to be handled. 

This hoist has been kept small and compact so that it 


could be used in places not accessible to mules. It is 














THE NEW ROOM HOIST 


and may be used in large mines, not 
of entries to collect the cars to that 
point in place of a gathering locomotive. but also in 
moving cars under and around the tipple, and for other 
general haulage purposes about the mine. 

This machine is commonly built in two sizes, either of 
which may be equipped with alternating- or direct-cur- 
rent motors. The sizes are 2-hp. (capacity on single- 
line 600 Ib. at a rope speed of 100 ft. per min.) and 4-hp. 
(capacity 1,000-Ib. pull on a single line at a rope speed 
of 125 ft. per min.). 


powerful, however, 
only at the mouth 
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A New lleavy-Duty Pulley 


A type of pulley designed for special and heavy service 
ix being placed on the market by the Medart Patent Pul- 
ley Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

In the construction of this pulley the arms are made 
of flat. wrought steel. The hubs and rim lugs, of semi- 
steel, are cast onto the ends of the arms or spokes, which 
are so shaped as to afford a perfect and rigid connection. 
The rim lugs are ground to a 
perfect. circle, and a heavy 
steel-plate rim is attached by 
rivets. There is thus no 
shrinkage stress whatever upon 
any portion of the pulley. 

This type of. pulley may 
constructed with a single 
double set of arms, also 
either solid or split type in 
any diameter from 3 ft. to 15 
ft.. and with a face up to 50 
in. in width. The arms, hub, 
lugs and thickness of rim may 
be made to suit conditions of 
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Safety-First Belt Shifter 


Everyone about the mines who has had experie! 
with belts appreciates the annoyance, difficulty and day- 
ger in replacing the belts upon pulleys on line or cou 
ter shafting. To obviate these, the Ready Tool Co... 














THE SHIFTER ON POLE 


Bridgeport, Conn. has Placed on the market what it 
calls a “safety-first” belt shifter or belt. stick. 

In place of the hook or pin usually found on the end 
of a belt-shifting pole. this belt. shifter carries a swly- 
eling head on which are located three rollers—one with 
its axis parallel to the voke upon which it is earried, 
while the two others are set at right angles to this yoke. 
The latter are tapered toward their outer ends, 

Due to the taper of the two transverse rollers, there 
ix no chance of the shifter being caught in the belt. 
After the belt is placed in the fork the tendency at all 
times is for it to slide onto the pulley and the fork to 
move away from the belt, thus overeoming the possibillt) 
of accidents. 

This simple device not only saves time but furnishes 
a safe means of shifting belts and throwing them on o: 
off a pulley while the latter is in motion. 


te 


Mime-Refuse Disposal Dump 


A type of dump designed especially to handle a ma 
imum amount of mine refuse with the minimum amow!! 
of labor, to avoid cribbing and trestling, and fo e- 
able a pile of any desired shape to be formed, has bev 
recently placed upon the market by the Dempcy-Deger: 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., and is known as the Sax" 
movable slate dump. 

This dump consists essentially 
lever tipple, which overhangs the dump proper and « 
posits the material sufficiently far ahead to build 
own roadbed. It is fitted with an electrie rope hv: 
having a capacity of approximately 2,000: ft. of wi" 
rope. This hauls the loaded cars from any conyenie 


of a movable can! 
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FIG. 1, FRONT OF REFUSE PILE 


point, dumps them and returns them to the empty track 
or place of loading. 

It is possible for two men to dump slate at the rate 
of from 20 to 40 cars per hour. It, however, the output 
is small end it is only desirable to employ one man, he 
can handle from 6 to 10 cars per hour. In other words, 
the machine hauls and dumps the cars, and by its use 
oue or two men should be able easily to handle all the 
slate from an ordinary mine. 7 

These dumps may be employed on a steep incline, thus 
largely increasing the capacity of a given piece of prop- 
erty for the storage of refuse. It is possible to handle 
on this machine either the ordinary mine cars them- 
selves or to use monitor cars, Into which the contents 
of the mine cars are deposited, the monitors being hauled 
up the incline and emptied in a manner exactly similar 
to that employed for the mine cars. 

By the use of this machine it is practically never nec- 
essary to employ more than two men for handling the 
cutire output of refuse from a mine. In case the quan- 
tity of rock to be handled is small and the length of 


FIG. 2. SIDE VFEW OF PILE AND DUMP 


haul short, one man can easily do this work. Two oper- 
ators can move the dump forward when this becomes 
necessary, level the roadway and build in tracks in about 
an hour and a half. On account of the long overhang 
of the machine, it is necessary to do this work of moving 
the machine forward to a new position only at long in- 
tervals. 

The control of the machine is located at the proper 
place—namely, the dumping point—enabling the opera- 
ator to attend to any difficulties which may arise here. 
such as material choking in the ears, ete. This also 
avoids the danger of running the car off the pile as 
sometimes happens when the hoisting machinery is 
distant from the dumping point and a code of signals is 
depended upon. 

Many of these machines are now in successful opera- 
tion, the number of cars being handled per day ranging 
from 120 to 265, while the weight of the loaded car ranges 
from 6,000 to 13,000 lb. The motor power in these in- 
stallations varies from 25 to 66 hp., and the grade of 
3 per cent. : 





the dump from 10 to 3: 














FIG. 3. CAR DUMPING 
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An Impending Shortage in the 
Middle West 


One of the best-informed wholesalers in Chicago states 
that a close analysis of the market situation at this time 
shows that the retail dealers generally throughout the 
Western States have not received anywhere near their 
usual quota of coal and that shipments so far have been 
far below normal. This shortage will have to be made 
up within the next few months in order to meet the 
consumers’ demands. 

A 20-per cent. increase over the current demand will 
create a shortage in nearly all fields. In many cases 
foreign laborers have left the coal fields for their native 
countries, while the transportation interests have not 
been in a financial position to anticipate any revival of 
trade, and this will make the car question a serious one 
later. These elements are going to be the controlling 
factors in the coal markets during the next several 
months, and prices are certain to show sharp rises. The 
retail dealer who is prepared for a shortage will un- 
doubtedly reap advantages from these unusual conditions. 


Efficiency Tests as Sports 


Our sports have rarely had any relation to our efficient 
performance of daily occupations. In fact, some will 
say they should not be so related and that the very thought 
of wedding sport with utility should perish. But after 
all, the evil of the association depends upon the point 
of view. It is dangerous to make our sports heavy with 
drudgery—very true!—but perhaps it is well to lighten 
our daily labors with the elements of sport. 

If work is bending daily to an undesirable task, then 
8 hr. is too long and 6 days too many in which to work, 
and long vacations are needed. If we are going to be 
wage slaves, the shorter our servitude the better; but if 
the day’s work is for humanity or for the love of doing— 
tor the keen joy of molding a result—then is labor pleas- 
ure and the day no longer than it is happy. 

Wearisome work it is trudging along the country road, 
but joyous is “hiking,” because hiking is a sport, while 
trudging is a duty. They can have discipline who will; 
for us the joy of doing is better. 

They say that the people of these United States talk 
shop far more than do Europeans. They do, as anyone 
can verify if he will, but it is because the love of their 
work puts wings on their leaden feet and makes all their 
And so shop comes naturally, as may 


labors pleasures. 
So long as efficiency—the art of se- 


also come efficiency. 


curing a result without any unnecessary labor—replaces 
an effort of the body only by imposing a burden on the 
will, it will never be a success. 

But success will come if we make efficient action into 
a sport, a thing of joy to carry into our holidays. There 
is no lack of examples in the past—the archer compet- 
ing at the target, the soldier at the rifle butts, the black- 
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smith in a shoeing contest, the Australian and Wyomin: 
experts in a sheep-shearing competition, the Western cow- 
puncher broncho-busting at a fair, and the confectioner 
engaging in a pie-baking contest. 

Sports and efficiency are closely akin and not opposing 
ideas, as some believe. For it was from the racetrack that 
the efficiency experts took the stop-watch and from the 
recreation field the pedometer. 

In what department of activity has the art of success- 
ful action been more exploited than in sports? Nowhere 
has the time of action been more closely recorded. Here 
the first photographs were taken to discover the mechan- 
ism of fast motion—to be more explicit to discover just 
how a horse maneuvered his feet in a trot. 

Here also we find a dozen men. at work with a bleacher- 
ful of critics, friendly and adverse, discussing, criticiz- 
ing, denouncing their every motion. No men were ever 
more closely watched at their work. So also the manner 
of hitting in baseball has been analyzed, and the various 
methods of delivery. Books have been written on it 
and the pages of newspapers have been filled with it, 
and the mechanics of the curved and the spit balls has 
been learnedly discussed. 

But of the manliest sport of all—the best because the 
most fruitful, the worthiest because the most universal— 
for this: till recently there has been little of either stop 
watches or technique. 

We blunder on to the best ways and weights in shov- 
eling, and each for ourselves we learn how to perform 
the motions connected with rope splicing or carpentry. 
Perhaps after awhile we will put into the common round 
some of that keen analysis and that readiness to submit 
to inquiry which we already have introduced into exer- 
cises which profit little or nothing. 

First-aid contests are efficiency sports, and so was the 
shoveling competition at the recent field day of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Tron Co. In a social outing of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. there were contests between miners 
in erecting a set of 8-in. timber, in splicing ropes and 
belting and in guessing the percentage of carbon in a 
sample of coal. Some day we will all be subjected to 
such tests of skill. 

The editors will be writing their illuminating dis- 
courses in a one-man event with a time limit on com- 
pletion, a line limit on length and a subject limit on 
discussion. Then even the work they have to do will 
be a joyance unquestionable. 

By the way, the results obtained at the Lehigh Valle) 
meet are worthy of record and the winners deserving o! 
commemoration. August Van Blargen and Edward Dun- 
ney erected a timber set in 7 min. 34 sec. Al. Openhaus 
and Edward Kessler won the belt-splicing competition. 
An 18-ft. splice was put in a wire rope by Henry Thomas. 
Tim Davis, Joseph Michaels and Esther Evans in 1! 
min. 5 sec. John Lloyd, R. A. Marshall and Harry Mc- 
Clellan tied in the estimation of carbon, and Thomas Mc- 
Loughlin gave an exhibition of hemp-rope repairing. 
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Work is not labor till sorrow goes with it, and when 
eur minds are bent to work and our bodies inured to it, 
shall find that no work is labor, so long as we are 
ll, if only we restrict our working hours within lengths 


at are healthful. And pleasure in our work will al- 
ivs be far more effective than discipline. 


New York Coal Specifications 


Next week’s Coal Age will contain an important dis- 
ussion of the New York coal specifications by some of the 
cading members of the New York coal trade. The new 
-pecifications have come in for some more or less severe 
-riticism, and since more coal will be handled on these 
than probably on any other like proposals in this country, 
ihe matter of formulating uniformly fair and practical 
specifications in this case is a matter of more than purely 
local interest. Moreover the new requirements are likely 
to be established as a precedent. 

x 


Prophylactic Treatment for 
Contagious Misbeliefs ? 


The freedom of the press in covers or without covers— 
in books or in newspapers—is a sacred order of things. 
lt would not be well to restrain anyone from plain utter- 
ance of what he believes; but without pretending that 
the matter has been given the due thought such a pro- 


nouncement merits, might it not be permissible to sug- 
vest that all books, especially books of science, be sub- 


mitted to some scrutinizing eye before publication, so 
that the would-be writer might be protected from error 
by his due admonishment as to what constitutes recog- 
nized truth; might also be in part defended from those 
savage individuals known as book reviewers who delight 
in straightening out erratic writers? 

Surely by some such provision a lot of misapprehension 
might be.saved from going abroad; for most of the in- 
accuracies which parade in open day would never have 
dared to fare forth in the light if some recognized au- 
thority had labeled them myths and fallacies before the 
public saw them and before the author committed him- 
self irrevocably to them. Do not think for a moment 
that it is suggested that books be placed on an index 
exvpurgatorius or that no book be published till some 
rowsy-headed professor has written nihil obstat on the 
overs. The idea is rather that every book should be 
-ubjected to inspection and be reviewed before publica- 
ion, so that the writer might be saved from mistakes. 

This matter has not been duly placed before the as- 
-ociated book reviewers of America. It can easily be 
oreseen that they would condemn it unless they saw 

chance to obtain a place on the prenatal book censor- 
iip. For when books are all good, the work of the 

viewer is gone. Like the lawyer and the doctor who 
irive on the crooked deal and the diseased body respec- 
vely, the reviewer does his best work where the volume 
) be described most sadly fails. But this selfish crea- 
ure must not be allowed to hinder a worthy movement. 

There is a class of books already which make deadly 

viewing. They are issued by large publishing houses, 
ad these corporations will not publish a book unless the 
ithor is considered competent. Moreover, the editor 

the establishment exercises care, and the more obvi- 
ous errors cannot find way into print. In this way the 
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reader is protected and the reviewer disarmed. Now if 
only every individual with a burning desire to write had 
a faithful friend like the editor of a publishing house 
or his assistant to lead him gently from the pitfalls 
toward which his bleary eyesight leads him, how much 
better it would be for reader and author and how barren 
it would be for the reviewer! 

& 


Proportional Wage Increases 


The agreement between the miners and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. about to be signed contains many ex- 
cellent clauses. Among the best items is that part of the 
last clause which says, “If prior to Jan. 1, 1918, a general 
increase shall be granted in competitive districts in which 
the company does not conduct operations, a proportional 
increase shall be made” [in the schedule of wages]. 

This seeks admirably to meet and satisfy a difficulty 
before it arises, and its inclusion among the provisions is 
an element of real statesmanship which is only too in- 
frequent in labor agreements. However, it would have 
been better had it been differently worded, and confidence 
may be expressed that the document will be later rectified. 

Equal proportional increases are only fair between two 
or more districts when the wages in both or all are equal. 
The difficulty is not strongly marked between Colorado 
and adjacent states because wages are more nearly equal 
than among some other states and parts of states else- 
where competing, but in any event rises should not be by 
percentages but by cents per ton or hour. 

Only when this becomes customary will the balance of 
power between districts be maintained. Otherwise the 
regions paying the larger wage will be faced by a progres- 
sive discrimination. If one district pays twice as much 
for labor as another, after an increase of 10 per cent. 
which makes, say, a difference of 10c. per ton to the re- 
gion giving the larger wage, the district paying the lower 
rate gains an advantage of 5c. and can probably cut the 
more generous region out of part of its trade. 

This is not just, and it really is not necessary. Let 
the operators this coming year make a specific raise and 
not an ad valorem increase in the rate for each form of 
mining. Let this be the same everywhere whether in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Colorado or Montana. It is 
bad enough to face unequal rates; it is worse yet when 
an inequality once granted is made larger year by year. 
This latter condition seems now to be universally con- 
ceded, if not in principle at least in general practice. 

The continued increased cost of living is going to make 
it necessary and just to increase wages frequently. We 

may easily see wages doubled in the next quarter century 
and the working man not a bit better off. But the change 
will tend to react against the states now paying the higher 
rates if by any means they could be made to stand it with- 
out an early bankrupte y. Suppose a rate of 26c. per ton 
in one state and one of 47c. per ton in another. These are 
doubled by inevitable economic action to 52c. per ton and 
94c. The differential is now not 21e., but 42¢., and a 
most inequitable condition has arisen. 

Strange it is that this condition has not been generally 


understood. If it had been, the states paying the larger 


wage would have demanded specific raises and insisted 
that similar specific increases be placed on the labor bills 
of other states. 
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Firste-Aid Meet of Susquehanna 
and Lytle Coal Companies 





SY NOPSIS—The meet held by the Susquehanna 
and Lytle coal COM Panes iw marked hy the warmth 
of its social feeling, hy the assistance if gives to 
safety propaganda and by the originality and ex- 
cellence of its first-aid work. 





The first-aid meet of the Susquehanna and Lytle coal 
companies has an individuality of its own. It has the 
character of a family gathering, though only a few ladies 
are present. By some this social spirit is explained sutf- 
ficiently by the fact that the employees of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. have for the most part been with that 


company for a number of years, but probably this good- 
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liow these otherwise excellent executives do not appear 
to have just that particular kind of efficieney in’ view. 

The Susquehanna and Lytle coal companies’ meet wa- 
held at Edgewood Park, near Shamokin, Sept. 25, and 
special trains were run from various points to gather 
up the contestants scattered about the anthracite region, 
Despite the fact that the men come from widely remote 
sections of the anthracite field, the meet nevertheless re- 
sembled a reunion. 

One of the interesting features was the number of 
boys’? teams—breaker boys from No. 5 Nanticoke, No. 7 
Nanticoke, No. 6 Glen Lyon, Hickory Ridge colliery, 
Shamokin; Pennsylvania colliery, Mt. Carmel; Lykens. 
and Minersville. Thus there were eight 
The boys took, part in the same events 


Williamstown 
teams in all. 
as the men except in the full-team event, and their mark- 








FIG. 1. 


he better explained by saving it arises out 
spirit which has kept so many men from 
their allegiance from one company to an- 


feeling may 
of the same 
transferring 
other for so many years. 

One of the older employees who dug coal at the breast 
is Morris Williams, the president, and there is a large 
number of other men far than he who never 
received a pay envelope from any other company. How- 
the first-aid men are mostly voung, and therefore 


older by 


ever, 
the spirit animating the contestants must come less from 
Jong association than from a sentiment that the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. ix directed by officials who have the in- 
terests of the men at heart. 


Witten Doers Nor Errecr Haprprness Is 


MIsNAMED 


EFFICIENCY 


And the estimate of the miners is not wrong, for no 
one could have a keener interest in their welfare than 
Morris Williams, R. A. Quin, General Daugherty and 
Charlie Gloman. And what is more, the officials do not 
fail to exhibit their genial comradeship, which is as im- 
portant as to feel it. There are executives aplenty with 
« kindly disposition and a forbidding air who seem to 


care for nothing but efficiency. After all, efficiency is 


of little value unless it effects our happiness, and some- 





FIELD AT SUSQUEHANNA MEET BEFORE 52 TEAMS AND THEIR 329 CONTESTANTS TOOK THEIR 
PLACES 


Ing was uniformly high. They received the greater part 
of the applause, and well thev deserved it as their work 


Was most creditable. 


SOME OF THE SAFETY Movrrors EXHIBITED 


The Susquehanna and Lytle coal companies had this 
year, as last, an exhibit of safety methods. Many of the 
legends on the display cards exhibited were extremely val- 
uable, and it may be well to repeat them here: 


The best safety device is a careful man. 

It is better to be always careful than always a cripple. 
Lodge men should boost for safety. Every lodge man 
pledged to protect his fellow lodge man and to look after hi 
wife and children if he is killed. Isn’t it a more sane an 
fraternal act to prevent a brother from being injured tha 
to buy flowers for his funeral and give charity to his fami! 
after he is Think this over and join the safet 

campaign. 

You need two 
take a match and a 
of steel out of the eve of 


gone? 


sight to see a mii 
and dig a_ partic! 
another man. Think of exposin: 
one of the most delicate and valuable organs of the bods 
to the microbes which infest the handkerchief. There ! 
always danger of infecting the eye, and blindness may result 
Your eyes are the most valuable asset you have. Treat them 
decently. 


eyes. It is a common 


soiled handkerchief 


Beside these were several blue-printed line drawing: 
showing trucks for use iy shaft sinking, a parallel-throw 
switch for mine tracks and a new method of timberime: 
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FIG. 2.STRETCHERS FOR PITCHING 
BREASTS; CHAIRS AND COTS FOR 
UNDERGROUND HOSPITALS 


FIG. 3. 


> 


steop- Workings which is known as a “man catcher.’ By 
means of planks set clear across and entirely over fhe 
manway ateach “heading,” or crosscut, a man when fall- 
ing down from the breast is prevented from dropping 
or sliding to the bottom. By this means his life is prob- 
ably saved. The men can pass around these man catchers 
when they climb into their places. This system is used 
with the full battery, the miner standing on the coal 
when drilling his chamber breast. 

Several photographs were also shown exhibiting the 
changes In methods by which safety is being secured : 
Mules equipped with Wico lamps, shot firing with a bat- 


TREATMENT FOR DISLOCATED 
HIP, COMPOUND FRACTURE OF 
LEG AND LACERATED FOOT 





FIG. 4. AN X-BANDAGING FOR PEL- 
VIC INJURY DEMONSTRATED BY 
RICHARDS OUTSIDE TEAM 


tery, locking device for cage fans or keeps, safety doors 
over a shaft which is being sunk and many other like 
There were also several cots made from 
screen Cloth and used in the underground emergency hos- 
pitals and stretchers devised for handling men in heavily 
pitching seams. ‘These were provided with a hook at the 
upper end and straps by which the injured man could be 
firmly secured in place. 


devices. iron 


Especially interesting were the views of the gardens 
of the workmen. The movement has not been encour- 
aved by the Susquehanna by the award of prizes. The 
self-esteem of the Susquehanna men has always been 
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TG. 5. SAM THOMAS OF PENNSYL- FIG. 6. - = 
FOREARM WITH SLIT BANDAGE 
SHOWN 


VANIA INSIDE TEAM DEMONSTRAT- 
ING THE SLIT BANDAGE 








DRESSING OF FRACTURED 


IN F.G. 9 


FIG. 7. ANOTHER TEAM'S TREAT- 
MENT OF SAME PROBLEM AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 3 








enough to carry the movement along. The company en- 
gages a most capable photographer to take large pictures 
of the gardens, and these photographs are given to the 
tenant of the lot and he keeps them in remembrance of 
his success long after a $10 or $5 bill, had he received it, 
would have been spent and forgotten. 


PROBLEMS IN THE First-Arip CoNntTEST 


The morning events were as follows: 

One-Man Event—After a premature blast, a man is found 
with both eyes filled with dirt and a wound on the chin. 
Lead to a place of safety and dress injuries. Time, 5 min. 

Two-Man Event—Simple fracture of the fifth and sixth 
ribs, right side; laceration of all the fingers of the left hand. 
Use roller bandages for the fingers only. Time, 12 min. 
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FIG. 8. GLEN LYON BREAKER BOYS’ 


Three-Man Event—Compound fracture of the middle third 
of left arm, simple fracture of same forearm and compound 
fracture of the middle third of right thigh. Time, 15 min. 

Special One-Man Event—Best original adaptation of one 
or two triangular bandages for any purpose whatsoever. 


The special event introduced many new dressings. 
William Penn inside team, for instance, exhibited a 
dressing for a fracture of the forearm using only one 
triangular bandage. The triangle was slashed on each 
side by seven cuts parallel with its base. These were ex- 
tended till they nearly met along the median line of the 
triangle. The slashes, however, left an undivided mid- 
rib to the bandage, as shown in the illustration. This 
was about 2 in. wide. The seven ends of one edge of 
the triangle passed around the splints, and being tied 
to the seven ends opposing them, secured the broken arm 
of the injured man. The work was rapid and neat and 
occasioned much favorable comment. 


Fuui-TeEam Events ArE HELD IN AFTERNOON 


After a splendid lunch served under the trees in the 
park the full-team event was contested. This was as 
follows: 

Men’s Full-Team Event-—Compound fracture of the left 
leg; dislocation of the right hip, laceration of the sole of the 
right foot, bleeding in spurts. Time 20 min. 

30ys’ Full-Team Event—Fracture of the pelvis; with 
lacerated wounds of the side of the head, bleeding in spurts. 
Time 12 min. 

Two illustrations, Figs. 3 and 7, are shown of the 

first-mentioned event, which was performed concurrently 
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with the second. The fractured leg will be noticed 
earefully “pillowed” on a blanket and lying just in po. 
sition in which it was found. The slotted boards lyin; 
on the stretcher will also be noted in one of the illus- 
trations. Bandages are passed through the slots and 
they are then firmly secured around the handles and 
to the cleats at the side. As a result the patient is mos! 
securely attached to the stretcher, and the men could 
hardly be more effectually prevented from sliding were 
they slung from the stretchers exhibited by the company 
and reproduced on the accompanying illustration. The 
stretcher bearers—-boys and men—‘looped the loop” with 
their “victims” without loosening the bandages. 

The Richards out- F 
side team from Mt. f oe ty 
Carmel, Penn., had t/ \ 
hoped to get the  L.. ~ 
event which 
apportioned to the 
boys, for they felt 
they had an X-ban- 
daging for the pelvic 
injury they would 
like the Coal Age 
readers to see. So when all the events were over, Dr. J. M. 
Maurer consented to their dressing this fracture, with 
the result illustrated. The work was certainly admir- 
able in every way—as good and as professionally sound 
as it looks in the illustration. All knots which could 
press on the body and injure by constant pressure were 
padded, and where the bandages crossed on the chest a 
heavy pad was placed to relieve that pressure. It was 
perhaps unfair to photograph the men in this event, be- 
cause all the breaker boys’ teams in the regular contest 
did the work so admirably. ; 

Perhaps the principal improvement in the first-aid 
work was in the execution of it rather than in the final 
result—the “how” which is as important in every way 
as the “what.” A man may be well bandaged, but how 
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FIG. 9. SINGLE TRIANGULAR 
BANDAGE SLIT FOR USE 
IN BANDAGING FOREARM 











FIG. 10. LUKE FIDLER AMBULANCE 


much good results if he has expired the while frei 
shock which might have been avoided, or what if the 
fracture he had sustained had been made worse by cat 
less action, or what if his spine had received an unne\ 
essary twist? This part seems to be more emphasize: 
now than ever, and the Susquehanna men and boys we! 
just as careful in doing what the judges were not ab: 
to’see as in performing the parts of the work to whic! 
the judges could give their attention when they mac: 
their rounds for examination. _ 
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They do not push bandages by hand under the prone 
‘tim, but use a paddle so that he is but little disturbed 


the action. Where it is necessary to draw out the 
neue they grasp it with an ordinary music clasp, built 
ea blueprint clamp but lighter. The pressure of this 
n be regulated at pleasure. Attached to this is a plum- 
vet. This holds the tongue out, and a little stick with 
Y-shaped cut on top and bottom is thrust between the 
eth to keep the mouth open and protect the protruding 
neue. 
After a parade came the speech-making, which was 
ditorially treated last week, though nothing was said 
the address of Henry A. Fuller, president judge of 
© Luzerne County Court at Wilkes-Barre. It was ex- 
emely witty and entertaining and pleased everyone. 
‘lowever, Judge Fuller undertock to contrast the war 
1 Europe with the first-aid, mine-safety and compen- 
sition here to the disadvantage of Europe and our own 
irivate exaltation. Our present peace and noble ame- 
liorative work are comforting reflections truly, but when 
we think that the three things Judge Fuller commented 
on arose abroad—in England and Germany—and that we 
ourselves have had wars which we are quite willing to 
believe showed a creditable spirit, such self-complacen- 
cy seems at best hyprocritical and quite out of keeping 
with our national spirit of fairness. 
RosTER OF THE VICTORS IN THE First-Aip ContTEST 
The winners of the one-man event were the outsjde 
team of No. 1 Pennsylvania colliery first and that of No. 
2 Hickory Ridge second. The inside team of Hickory 
Ridge took first place in the two-man event, and the 











LOADING THE FERRY FOR ADVENTURE BAY 


uitside team of William Penn colliery took second place. 
In the three-man event the outside team of Hickory Ridge 
‘as first, and Nanticoke No. 7, No. 1 North shaft, was 
ccond. In the special one-man event Nanticoke No. 5, 
‘o. 4 slope, was first, and Pennsylvania colliery out- 
de team was second. 
The full-team event went to Hickory Ridge outside 
am, with Pennsylvania colliery slopes Nos. 1 and 5 
ond. The breaker boys at Pennsylvania colliery took 
rst place, and the Hickory Ridge breaker boys came 
cond. Hickory Ridge had only three teams, but they 
'k three first places and two second, and none of the 
ve teams failed to receive honors. 
Che winners of the full-team event—Hickory Ridge, 
tside team—were P. H. Maginnis, captain; Charles 
iliams, John Ginter, Peter Aleria, Joe Stanshock, 
‘ury Willard and Dave Little, subject. This team was 
arded a silver cup and gold watch fobs. The mem- 
's of the team of Pennsylvania colliery, slopes Nos. 1 
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and 5, were William Matthews, captain; Ralph Kendter, 
Anthony Zigray, Andrew Sadusky, Felix Pfeifer, Joseph 
Graff and Albert Evans, subject. The breaker boys in 
the Pennsylvania colliery team which took first prize were 
Methuen Watkins, captain; Bernard Moleski, Edward 
Purcell, William Hovenstine, Gerald Wolfgang and Rob- 
ert Penman, subject. The boys in the Hickory Ridge 
team were Patrick Feori, captain; Russel Tasker, Aug- 
ust Little, Lewis Lish, Frank Alerio and Michael Spock, 
subject. 

The judges were Dr. J. B. Rodgers, of Pottsville, Dr. 
D. H. Lake, of Kingston, and Dr. James W. Geist, of 
Wilkes-Barre. Dr. J. M. Maurer was the surgeon in 
charge of the field and as usual handled the work most 
successtully. Charles K. Gloman, secretary of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., had charge of all the arrangements. 
The Elmore band supplied the music. John Dorsey, 11 
years old, who is a member of that organization, played 
an admirable corlet solo and received liberal applause. 
The Susquehanna Coal Co. Glee Club was present with 
a piano and, led by Prof. K. I. Hopwood, gave several 
excellently rendered selections. 

& 
Western Fuel Co.’s Picnic 

The Western Fuel Co., of Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
held a picnic at Departure Bay on Aug. 12. The weather was 
all that could be desired, and the surface and underground 
employees put forth every effort to make the excursionists 
happy. The committee in charge can justly feel proud, for 
over 2,000 persons attended, and every one voted the event 
a great success. 


For this reason it is proposed to repeat it annually. Such 
days of social intercourse between employer and employee de 
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ADDRESSING THE CROWD 


much to make both approach their inevitable differences in 
a more friendly spirit. Not only the employees’ committee, 
but the underground manager, the superintendent, and the 
general manager, T. R. Stockett, spared no effort to make 
the day pleasant. 

The company’s new ferry and several launches carried the 
passengers to the scene of merriment at Departure Bay, a 
distance of 4 mi. Ice cream, soft drinks, oranges and peanuts 
were provided in abundance. In the afternoon sports were 
held and valuable prizes awarded for each event. 

Probably the most interesting item on the program was 
the first-aid contest, which was won by J. W. Jemson. The 
single event was: Run 100 yd.; treat a patient for fractured 
jaw, scalp wound and crushed hand; lift patient by fireman’s 
lift and carry back to starting point. 

Another interesting and keenly contested competition was 
the tug-of-war between the tophands and underground men. 
After several animated pulls the underground employees were 
awarded the prize. During the day a number of selections 
were rendered by the Piper’s Band and members of the Silver 
Cornet Band. Speeches were also delivered by A. E. Planta, 
the mayor of Nanaimo; T. R. Stockett, general manager for 
the Western Fuel Co.; A. S. Hamilton, and Rev. Dr. McLennan. 
In the course of Manager Stockett’s remarks he promised for 
his company to give dollar for dollar or gun for gun for 


every dollar or gun that the employees subscribed toward the 
Canadian Gun Fund. 
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EK ficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 
hazardous of 
to the lowest 
Governments 
the operation 
that, if enforced, will increase the safety of mine workers. 
These laws require the periodic inspection of mine work- 


4—Mining is considered one of the most 
occupations, and to reduce these hazards 
possible limit, both the State and Federal 
have assumed to exercise authority over 
of mines, to the extent of enacting laws 


Ings and mine equipment by competent men commissioned 
by the state for that purpose. 

The enactment of laws or the making of rules and 
regulations assumes the authorizing of persons whose 
duty it shall be to see that such laws, rules and regula- 
tions are strictly enforced, and the responsibility for the 
safety of workmen then properly rests on such authorized 
persons. 

In considering where responsibility for the safe opera- 
tion of a mine rightly rests we must first look to the 
mine superintendent. The law recognizes his authority 
by making him responsible for the employment of a prac- 
tical and competent mine foreman who is to have full 
charge of the underground operations. Then, in order to 
fix a standard of competency for candidates for that 
position, the law requires that a mine foreman shall hold 
a certificate issued by the state to who fulfill 
the requirements of the law and pass an examination 
in respect to their knowledge and experience in the opera- 
These are the general requirements re- 


persons 


tion of mines, 
lating to safety in mining. 

The laws of most coal-producing states specify in de- 
tail the actual duties of the mine foreman and require 
that he shall devote his entire time to the operation of the 
mine in his charge. In most cases the mine foreman is 
made personally responsible by law for all matters per- 
taining to the safety of the men im his charge. The 
question has been raised as to whether the mine super- 
intendent should not also hold a certificate of competency. 
While this would undoubtedly prove an advantage in the 
operation of the mine, it does not seem to me necessary 
to make it a requirement of the law wherever the act 
holds the mine foreman responsible for the safety of the 
operations underground. In my opinion it is not a good 
plan to make two men responsible for the same thing. 
The better plan is to make the mine superintendent  re- 
sponsible for employing a competent foreman, and then 
hold the foreman responsible for the safe operation of 
the mine, by specifying in detail what are his legal duties 
in the operation of the mine. 

Let me now ask, What makes an efficient mine tfore- 
man. and how much should he know? There is scarcely 
a position in any industry where so many lives depend 
on one man’s conscientious attention to duty, as well 
as on his practical and theoretical knowledge of the con- 
ditions relating to his work. Any man may do the best 
he knows how. but if he permits a danger to exist by 
reason of his ignorance of conditions, the result will 
prove fully as fatal as though he neglected a known duty. 
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The increased application of modern methods ai 
equipment In mining and the greater development of tli 
mine increase, In the same ratio, the required standard 
of proficiency, and it is necessary to consider these in- 
creased requirements in determining the competency of 
men capable of taking charge of the work. [ would like 
to ask further, What is to be understood by the term 
“practical experience?’ Many seem to think that this 
term relates only to the actual performance of work for 
a certain time in the mining of coal, without respect. to 
the extent of the man’s knowledge and his degree of ef- 
ficiency as a workman. T know some old mine foremen 
who went to Pittsburgh to observe the experiments per- 
formed by the Bureau of Mines and learn that coal dust 
would explode without the presence of gas, before they 
would believe that to be possible. 

To my mind the most practical man is the man who 
combines in his experience both years of work and of 
study. Tis vears of work in mines will make him a 
judge of what he reads and studies. It is unfortunate 
that there Is much in mining books that must be culled. 
the good from the bad. But reading and study keep a 
man posted and well informed on mining conditions and 
make him a more competent and efficient foreman, whose 
services will prove increasingly valuable to the company 
as time Passes, 

A mine foreman should consider that he must con- 
tinue to study after he has secured his certificate. We 
must all admit that there is much to be learned that as 
yet we do not know. An efficient mine foreman will 
recognize that any amount of law or inspection cannot 
keep a mine safe. For this reason the foreman hax a 
much greater responsibility resting on him than simply 
to keep the letter of the law. Te knows that “a chain 
ix only as strong asx its weakest link.” and one careless 
man ina mine may jeopardize the lives of every one un- 
derground. The foreman must be able to detect this 
weak link, 

If a foreman finds a man who will not exercise the 
necessary care and precaution, he must discipline him 
It ix not enough to remind him of the law and expect 
his compliance therewith. When a foreman discovers : 
piece of bad top in a man’s place, it is not enough to 
tell him to set a post under it, but he must adopt mea-- 
ures that will induce the man to carry out his order: 
promptly. This can only be done by discipline for failure 
Strict mine discipline is the greatest factor in avertiny 
mine accidents. 

Human fallibility and human carelessness make ace: 
dents possible at all times, and an efficient mine forema! 
will always consider these elements. It is more impo 
tant to keep the mine free of dust and in such conditior 
that a possible local explosion of gas will not be propa: 
gated throughout the mine, than to devote one’s whol 
energies to the prevention of windy and blownout shot. 
It is better to keep sufficient air in circulation at tl 
working’ face to prevent an accumulation ‘of gas, than t 
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ly oh men not passing over a danger board and igniting 


- gas with their open lamps. It is better to set the 
essary post promptly, than to continue to load coal 
| hope to dodge the loose piece of slate when it falls. 
the same time, the windy or blownout shot, the danger 
ird or signal and the need of watching the roof must 

be neglected. In respect to safety, these are the 

‘ef essentials of an efficient foreman. Besides these, 

wever, the efficient foreman must be able to get out 

e coal systematically and without waste of coal or dan- 

to the workmen. I have confined my remarks to 
‘ie safe operation of the mine. 
(ZEORGE STOCKDALE. 

Mt. Braddock, Penn. 

Letter No. 5—In connection with the discussion of 
what makes an efficient mine foreman, I have been 
vondering Whether it always pays for the foreman to 
speak the truth when questioned by the superintendent 
or manager In regard to conditions in the mine or 
occurrences that take place in its daily operation, 

| recall one little incident that convinces me that it 
always pays a mine foreman to speak the exact truth and 
explain matters as they are or as they occur in the 
mine. The case to which I refer was one in which there 
had been heavy rains and surface water had found its 
way into the mine, so that It was necessary to discontinue 
work in certain places. As a natural result the general 
manager became very anxious to know the exact condition 
und, going into the mine, he put up a mark showing the 
water level, and gave orders that this should be measured 
night and morning. 

It was my duty to take the measurement every night, 

4 and on going into the office one night after having 
measured the water, I found the manager and foreman 
in the office. The first question the manager asked was, 
“How much has the water gone down tonight?’ — I 
eplied, “Two inches” The manager at once jumped 
on me, claiming that I had never measured the water, 
as the foreman had just told him that it had gone down 
fi in. below the mark. 

Naturally, I did not want to get the boss into trouble, 
hut felt sure that he had made this statement as a guess 
it What he thought the water ought to have been lowered. 
i did not believe that he could have measured the water 

self. Realizing that he had more to lose than myself, 

-tated: “Perhaps T have made a mistake in the meas- 
irement.” As might be expected, such a reply did not 

sc ine much standing in the eyes of the manager, but 
own conscience was free. The incident impressed me 

1 the thought that if I ever became a mine foreman 1] 

vild speak the truth. I believe that a mine foreman 

il always be able to give an intelligent answer in 
ard to conditions in any part of the mine—certainly 

- ix true of every efficient foreman. 

‘lv observations during many years of coal-mining ex- 

‘ence lead me to conclude that the trouble with most 

foremen is that they spend too much time in one 

vc. Then if the superintendent or manager inquires 
it a place they have not reached in their rounds, 
do not like to acknowledge that they have not seen 
lace, but make a shrewd guess and depend on having 
issistant foreman put in a couple of men at once in 
‘oa place and see that it is put in the shape that he has 
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Instead of such a condition of affairs, I think there 
should be the best of understanding in the world between 
the mine foreman and his superintendent. When this is 
the case the foreman will not dread the superintendent’s 
Visit to the mine or strive to avoid his going into certain 
places while he is underground. A foreman should not 
hestitate to tell his superintendent of rails that had been 
covered by a fail, since it is necessary that such material 
be accounted for in the monthly report. 

Qne thing a mine foreman should remember is that 
he is not infallible. Some of his schemes, no doubt. will 
not work out as he expected. Then what is the use of 
telling the superintendent, “Everything is working fine,” 
when in reality the foreman is spending the company’s 
money in a fruitless endeavor to work out his scheme 
and prove that he was not mistaken in his ideas? At 
such a time a dishonest mine foreman will frequently 
report the expense on other items. Since the superin- 
tendent doves not have the opportunity to personally 
observe what ix going on in the mine, it is important 
that he should have a mine foreman on whose word he 
can depend, and this sort of man, I believe, will make 
the most efficient foreman in the end. 

Titomas HoGartit. 

Burgettstown, Penn. 


Letter No, 6—I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion of Efficient Mine Foremen, and would like to refer 
to a few points that appeal to me as going to make up an 
efficient foreman in coal mining. J will refer to these 
briefly, as follows: 

It must be clear to the close observer that the mine 
foreman holds a most important position as an inter- 
mediary between two conflicting interests engaged in 
the mining of coal. Also, as a result of these conflicts, 
there is) produced much suffermg on the part of the 
general public. Standing as he does, the mine foreman 
is in a position to minimize the differences that are wont 
to arise between miners and their emplovers. By virtue 
of his position, the foreman if broadminded can see at 
a glance both sides of the question in controversy. His 
daily touch with both the miners and the operators in- 
forms him of any approaching disagreement or trouble, 
and if he is a man of judgment, he can generally bring 
hoth sides to a reasonable understanding of their in- 
dividual rights and destroy that prejudice which so 
frequently exists in the minds of parties whose interests 
are in conflict. 

The mine foreman must always hold sacred the rights 
of the miner to a sanitary condition of the mine workings 
in which he is employed and to the equipment of the 
mine with all necessary safety appliances designed to 
reduce the frequency of mine accidents of every nature. 
The mine worker has a right to fresh air and good 
drainage in the mine, so far as this is practicable. On 
the other hand, the operator has the right to expect the 
highest efficiency in the workmen employed and a maxi- 
mum of economy and minimum of loss in the operation 
of the mine. 

The general public also has wnquestioned rights de- 
pendent on the continuous operation of the mine, the 
avoidance of strikes or lockouts, and a reasonable market 
value of the products mined. The intelligent mine 
foreman must be thoroughly informed in regard to and 
consider all the rights of the several parties involved. 
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I grant that it is often a difficult matter to bring parties 
in conflict to see each other’s rights, but this is the task 
of the intelligent mine foreman and one that is of the 
highest importance. He should be possessed of a strong 
conviction that true rights of individuals never clash. 
His greatest efforts should be put forth to show both 
parties that their interests are not antagonistic but 
common. 

In order to do the most efficient work in this connection, 
the mine foreman must not be one-sided. We speak of 
educated mine foremen, but if education means anything 
in this connection it means the ability to see the right 
of both sides of a controversy. The power to do this 
does not come from a college education; it is developed 
by keeping a well-balanced mind that can weigh the 
argunents on both sides of a question. An unprejudiced 
mind is developed by mixing freely with all classes of 
people and gaining their viewpoints as they present them. 
It is the result of reading and studying a question from 
an unprejudiced standpoint. 

Different people regard the question of education from 
different standpoints, but in respect to the education of 
mining men, it must fit them for getting results in the 
business in which they are engaged. Doubtless, in many 
minds, the education of a mine foreman his 
capability to operate the mine and avoid the loss of 
human life. In the minds of others, it suggests the 
ability to operate a mine in the most economical manner 
and reduce the cost of the production of coal. While 
I have not investigated the causes of mine catastrophes 
that have shocked the world, I strongly suspect that a 
large percentage of these accidents might have been pre- 


suggests 


vented had the mine foremen in charge possessed the 
intelligence and experience that would have enabled them 
to form an accurate knowledge of the conditions existing 
in the mine and their effects. 

I concede readily that the chief cause of mine accidents 
in the United States is to be found in the carelessness 
and ignorance of the miners themselves. In view of 
this fact, the responsibility of the mine foreman is greatly 
increased. A person fitted for this position must there- 
fore be a good judge of human nature, possessed of tact 
and of a practical turn of mind. He must be thoroughly 
posted in the requirements of the state mining laws. 
He must be firm in maintaining the discipline of the 
mine. His technical education, whether derived from 
reading and studying or from attending schools, should 
include a thorough knowledge of the elements of mathe- 
matics and physics. Although the latter term may 
frighten many men, the laws of physics are simple 
natural laws that control the ventilation of the mines, 
the accumulation of the rise and fall of the 
barometer, the initiation of a gas or dust explosion and 
many other things connected with the operation of the 
mines. 

An efficient mine foreman must also possess a knowl- 
edge of the human frame and anatomy. He should 
know the exact position of the vital organs of the body 
and be acquainted with first-aid and rescue work, in- 
cluding the use of rescue appliances. He should have 
a sufficient knowledge of the origin and formation of 
coal and the structure of rocks to guide him intelligently 
in the extraction of the from the seam. His 


gases, 


coal 


experience must be such as to acquaint him fully in 
regard to the preparation of shots in blasting coal and 


that an 8-per. cent. requirement, and it would be un 
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rock, timbering airways and working: places to 3, 
them safe, the fighting of mine fires and the operat 
of different haulage systems underground. 

Although these are only a few of the things th; 
mine foreman should know, some will say that I ex) 
too much of the man in this position, claiming thai 
often works for less wages than the miner at the {2 
In reply to this assertion, I will say that mine operat 
can well afford to pay good salaries for well-inforn 
mine foremen. I recently heard a mine operator rena 
that his company would be glad to pay a foreman \ 
was educated in the manner I have described a sala 
of $2,000 per year. Operators know better than anyou 
else that intelligent labor pays, and they are willing ty 
pay the price for such efficiency. 

MINE Foreman. 

Percy, Penn. 

age 


Egyptian State Ry. Specifications 


Letter No. 2—The points made by F. R. Wadleigh in 
his letter, Coal Age, Oct. 2, p. 559, against the editorial 
of Aug. 28, p. 344, do not seem to be particularly well 
taken nor are they such as would ordinarily occur to a 
reader conversant with the coal trade. 

The strike clause, for example, does not seem to be less 
rigid because it ‘allows an extension of time for deliver- 
ies.” Had an American shipper entered into such a con- 
tract for the period Apr. 1, 1915, to Apr. 1, 1916, and 
were he confronted now with a strike or other unforeseen 
contingency, he would be required to make good his ton- 
nage after Apr. 1, 1916, during a period when conceiv- 
ably the cost of mining might well be much increased. Of 
course there could be no cancellation until after “an actual 
suspension of shipments,” were there any equity in the 
case; but another clause points out that rejection is to 


- constitute nondelivery. 


That brings us to “the judgment of the buyer.” The 
evidence of strike or other continzency has to be “satis- 
factory,” and as Mr. Wadleigh sa: Egypt is a long wa) 
off. Deliveries are to be “as per the following tables at the 
option of the administration”; and subject to 30 per cent, 
increases. Deductions, ete., are to be decided by the ac- 
ministration; and as already mentioned, rejection on t! 
point of quality would constitute nondelivery. With 
American coals so generally friable and so much coi- 
plained of in Europe for their proportion of slack, it '- 
easy to see that “the inspector” with the weight of | 
British Government at his back could make the conti 
tor very uncomfortable. 

An absolute limit of 40 per cent. for volatile may « 
tainly be considered rather stringent. There are seve ‘| 
good locomotive coals that range around 40 per cent. \: 
tile, almost as often above as below. There are any qu 
tity of analyses from the Redstone seam that run 10.° 
42 per cent. Under these stipulations such a coal w 
frequently be subjected to rejection. Because 40 per « 
will include everything from the Durham gas-coal 
or from the fields shipping via Cardiff, it is simp!s ° 
case where such contracts should be further modifie’ ‘ 
American competition is desired. One cannot cons 
G-per cent. ash with no penalty up to 8 per cent. as © 


sally so regarded; and it certainly is not an exacting 
quirement. 
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he strike clauses, etc., and the requirement as to vola- 
however, seem to fully warrant the use of the words 


ti! 

her drastic.” 

ne remarks on time allowed for loading at Welsh ports 
\ simply “free comment,” pointing out the contrast 


een their handling of coal and ours. The “running 
* are of course figured from the time the vessels 
“ready to load.” But our steamers would have to get 
er freights than they do in ordinary times if 200 hr. 
customary loading dispatch for a 7,000-ton ship. 
course we are not discussing abnormal strike periods. 
‘ce same remarks apply to the 700-ton per day guarantee 
discharging, weather permitting, etc. If Americans 
ve sending 8,000-ton ships regularly in usual times, 
tle chances are they would insist on compensation if there 
were 15 days’ detention: that is, they would unless they 
their prices at a prohibitive level. 
[t is true, freight quotations to the Mediterranean are 
not as high now as when the editorial was written, early 
in July. But rates to Alexandria would certainly not be 
much less, were one to speculate on them to May or June, 
1916. The one American shipper who positively obtained 
any share of this business, 60,00( tons, is understood to 
have bid $14.16 delivered, and this on a coal that sells nor- 
mally at $2.40 to $2.50, three-quarter screened, f.o.b. Phil- 
adelphia. 
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LOGARITHMS 
The treatment of logarithms here will be simple and prac- 
cul and such as to enable their use to be clearly understood, 
Much time and labor are saved when multiplying and dividing, 
when extracting the roots of numbers, or raising a number 
a given power. 
Detinition—The logarithm of a number is the exponent of 
power to which it is necessary to raise a fixed number 
lled the “base” to produce the given number. 
Systems of Logarithms—There are two systems of log- 
thms in use: 1. The Briggs or common system employs 10 
base. 2. The Naperian or hyperbolic or natural system 
derived from 2.71828+ as a base. The common logarithms 
oe) are those generally used, while the natural logarithms 
t. log) are often employed in theoretical analyses. 
The Naperian or natural logarithm of a number can always 
found by multiplying the common logarithm of the number 
2.302585, which is expressed thus: 
Nat. log. 2.302585 com. log. 
In any system of logarithms, the logarithm of 1 is zero, 
the logarithm of the base of the system is always 1. 
The Logarithm—Every logarithm is composed of two dis- 
t parts separated by a decimal point. The number pre- 
ng the decimal point, or the integer of the.logarithm 
alled the “characteristic,” while the decimal portion of 
logarithm is the ‘“‘mantissa.”” These two parts of a log- 
hm must be regarded separately. The mantissa is always 
tive, ‘but the characteristic may be either positive or 
tive. according as the given number is greater or less 
1, in a system whose base is greater than 1 
‘he eharacteristic is always 1 less than the number of 
res in the integral portion of the given number; or 1 
ter than the number of ciphers following the decimal 
t when the given number is wholly decimal. In the 
ler case the characteristic is positive; in the latter case 
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negative. The following examples will make this clear: 
log 325.00 = 2.51188 log 0.325 = —1.51188 
lom $2550 = 1.61198 log 0.0325 = —2.51188 
los $.25 = 0-651188 log 0.00325 = —3.51188 


‘he mantissa, as is readily observed from the above exam- 
is determined by the sensible figures of a number, with- 
ard to the decimal point. Also, the mantissa of the 
rithm of a number is unchanged when the number is 
iplied or dividéd by 10, 100, 1,000, ete. For example, the 
tissa of the logarithm of 3, which is 0.47712, is the same 
30, 300, 3,000 or for 0.3, 0.03, 0.003, etc. 

table of the common logarithms of numbers from 0 to 
0 will be found in the appendix. In this table the man- 
S only are given and, to avoid unnecessary repetition, 
lirst two figures are not repeated, but bars are employed 
ark the division. The numbers are given in the left-hand 
mn, and the differences, which are used for the purpose 
nterpolation, are placed on the right 
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True, the bidder on the Panama R.R. contract puts up a 
bond of $30,000, but the check with his bid is only for 
$1,000 and the tonnage is 500,000 to 600,000. On 60,000 
tons the Consolidation Coal Co., according to the stipula- 
tions, would be required to put up something like $17,000 
with its bid and increase it to $85,000 when the tender is 
accepted. We do not understand how this can be consid- 
ered other than “excessive.” 

We do not understand why there were “many” American 
shippers bidding. A London house put in a bid on Amer- 
ican coal, but there was no award to any Americans ex- 
cept to the Consolidation, and that company has two 
steamers now just about ready to engage in this business— 
steamers contracted for before the war. The first of these 
cleared from Baltimore Sept. 30. 

The whole point is that while the conditions on such 
pieces of business have already been modified some- 
what in order to encourage American shippers, the modi- 
fications have not yet gone far enough. It was of course 
generally known that the Consolidation has had some busi- 
ness in Alexandria for a year or two back, but it was ex- 
perimental by both parties. It was purely a result of 
those trial shipments that the conditions have been modi- 
fied as much as they have. 

ou G. W. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Find the Logarithm of a Number—From 


E the table of 
corresponding to the given 
point. To do this, the first 


To 
logarithms, find 
number, ignoring the decimal 
three figures on the left of the given number are found in 
the left-hand column of the t..ble, and the fourth figure in 
the line at the top. The required mantissa is then taken from 
the line and column thus indicated. 

But if the given number contains five or more figures, write 
the excess figures as a decimal and multiply by the difference 
found in the right-hand column of the table; point off and 
add the integral portion of this result to the mantissa already 
found. If Gesired this logarithm can be extended by annexing 
the decimal portion of the same result, but this is not com- 
monly neccssary. 

Having found the mantissa, prefix a decimal point pre- 
ceded by a characteristic one less than the number of integral 
figures in the given number. If there is but one integral 
figure the characteristic of the logarithm will be zero. 


the mantissa 


the given number is a decimal, having no integral 
figures, the characteristic will be negative and numerically 
one greater than the number of ciphers that follow the 


decimal point. 

Illustrations—The following examples will 
method of finding the logarithms of numbers under 
conditions and make clear the use of the table. 

1. Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of the num- 
ber 4,657. Opposite 465, in the column under 7, is found 811, 
and this annexed to 66 found at the left gives for the mantissa 


illustrate the 
different 


of this number the decimal 0.66811. The characteristic, in 
this case, is 3, since there are four integral figures in the 
given number. Hence, log 4,657 = 3.66811. 


2», To find the logarithm of 32.567, ignoring the decimal 
point, opposite 325, in the column under 6, is found the man- 
tissa 0.51268: but there is still another figure 7 in the given 
number. Therefore, to complete the mantissa write this as 
a decimal 0.7 and multiply by the difference 14 found in the 
right-hand column: thus, 0.7 X 14 9.8, or say 10. Then 
= 51,278 and the complete mantissa is therefore 
p 278. case, the given number contains but two 
integral figures, which makes the characteristic 1; hence, log 
32.567 = 1.51278. 

3. To find the logarithm of 0.509065, ignoring the decimal 
point, opposite 509, in the column under 0, is found the man- 
tissa 0.70672. To complete this mantissa multiply the remain- 
ine figures of the given number, written as a decimal, by the 
difference 8 found at the right, and add the integral result 
to the mantissa already found. : 

Thus, 70,672 + 0.65 x 8 = 70,672 + 5 = 70,677. Z 
Now, since the given number is a decimal, the characteris- 
tic of its logarithm is negative; and its numerical value is 1, 
as there are no ciphers immediately following the decimal 
point. The complete logarithm is, therefore, log 0.509065 = 
—1.70677, which should be written thus 1.70677, since the 
characteristic only is negative. 
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Formulas for Weight of Air 


I have been studying the pamphlet, “Practical Mine 
Ventilation,” and see that the formula given for finding 
the weight of a cubic foot of air at a temperature ¢ 
and a barometric pressure B uses the constant 1.5273, 
instead of the constant used in the old textbooks, 1.3253. 
I believe that it has been explained in Coal Age that this 
change of constant is due to adopting 460 as the absolute 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale, instead of 459 used in the 
old formula. I believe it stated that these two 
formulas give practically the same results. 

However, I have calculated the weight of 1 cu.ft. of 
air at a temperature of 60 deg. F. and a barometric 
pressure of 30 in., and find a little difference. My 
calculations are as follows: 

1.3253 X 30 
Old formula, w = “159 4+ 60" 
1.3273 x 30 

460 + 60- 

Kindly explain which of these formulas gives the 
hearer approximation to the correct weight of air. 

W. T. JENKINS. 


Was 


= (L076607 7b. 


New formula, w = = 0.076575 Tb. 


California, Penn. 


It will be observed that the results obtained by the 
correspondent are practically identical to four decimal 
places. In order to answer the question of which of 
these results approaches more closely to the actual facts, 
we must go back to the determinations of the weight of 
air made by Regnault, which have been generally accepted 
as the base of scientific calculations. (See “Mine Gases 
and Explosions,” Beard, pp. 75-78.) 

The experiments of Regnault showed that 1,000 cc. of 
air at a temperature of 0 deg. C. (32 deg. F.) and a 
barometric pressure of 760 mm. (29.925 in.) weighs 
1.293187 grams. Reducing this standard weight of air 
to pounds per cubic foot, we find that 1 cu.ft. of dry air 
at a temperature 32 deg. F. and a barometric pressure of 
29.925 in. weighs 0.080728 Ib. 

Now correcting this last result for temperature and 
pressure, the weight of 1 cu.ft. of dry air at 60 deg. F. 
and a barometric pressure of 30 in. is 

w= 0.089728 sot ta ie 
460 + 60 “* 29.925 

This shows that the new formula. gives the closer 

approximation to the truth, or the adopted standard of 


= (0.076575 1b. 


Regnault. 

The formula used in steam-engineering practice gives 
the weight (w) of 1 cu.ft. of dry air at an absolute 
temperature (7) of the Fahrenheit scale and a pressure 
(p) in pounds per square inch as 

p 


e ————_ 
2 a or 7 


O.d% 


Since the weight of 1 cu.in, of mercury at a standard 
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temperature of 32 deg. F. is 0.4911 Ib., it is observed 
that the constant 0.37 exactly corresponds to the constant 
1.3273; thus, 0.4911 — 1.3273 = 0.37. 


aS 


Weight and Pressure of Gas 

Suppose we have a room containing 1,000 cu.ft. of 
pure marsh gas, having a specific gravity ef 0.559. 
Assume, for the purpose of argument, that this gas is 
distributed over an area of 100 sq.ft. in the room. 
Since we have had quite an argument as to what pressure 
this body of gas would have on the mine roof above it. 
under the assumed conditions, I would like to ask you 
to explain what is the weight of this amount of gas 
and what amount of air weighing 0.0766 Ib. per cu.tt.. 
would the gas balance? Also, assuming there was a slip 
in the roof, forming what the miners call a “pot hole.” 
would the pressure of the gas have a tendency to keep) 
the rock from falling? Please show how to find the 
lifting power of this gas. 


i : INQUIRER. 
Enterprise, Lowa. _— 


The question as to the pressure this volume of gas 
would exert to oppose the tendency of the roof rock to 
fall cannot be considered a practical question wnder the 
assumed conditions. Taking the weight of the gas as 
0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., the entire weight of gas assumed is 
1,000 * 0.0766 = 76.6 1b. The inquiry assumes that this 
gas is distributed over an area of 100 sq.ft. ef room. 
which condition makes the vertical depth of the entire 
volume of gas 1,000 — 100 = 10 ft. Now, assuming 
@ level seam, there is a lack of balance between this 10-11. 
head of gas and a 10-ft. column of air. If the conditions 
were such, practically, that these opposing air columns 
could be held intact, the excess in weight of 10 cu.it. 
of air over 10 cu.ft. of gas would represent a pressure 0 
10 & 0.0766 (1 — 0.559) = 1% Ib. per sq.ft. exerte 
against the roof. 

However, such cannot be assumed as the practice 
condition, as the tendency of the gas accumulated im th: 
room is to diffuse into the air with which it is m contac’ 
Actually, the heavier air works under the gas and force- 
it to flow out of the room along the roof of the mi: 
There is therefore an inflow of air along the floor ai 
an outflow of gas at the roof of this room. As a fa 
under these conditions there is no pressure whate\: 
exerted by the gas in opposition to the tendenéy of 1! 
roof to fall. The natural escape of the gas from th: 
room, as described, prevents it from exerting any press! 
against the roof. 

In answer to the last question, it may be stated the 
the lifting power of any volume of gas, as estimate 
from its specific gravity referred to air as unity. | 
found by multiplying 1 minus the specific gravity of th 
gas by the weight of a cubic foot of air, and that produc’ 
hy the volume of the gas in question. The result give 
the lifting power of the gas when confined in a bod) 


as in a gas bag. 
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Jabama Examination for Mine 
Foremen, July 26-29, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—If the ventilation of a mine is insufficient, how 

ay it be increased without increasing the power? 
Ans.—All airways should be thoroughly cleaned up and 
‘ery obstruction to the free passage of air removed. Air 
courses should be straightened, the distance the air must 
ravel shortened and the air current split, wherever it is 
practicable to make these changes. The splitting of the 
air current, however, is limited by the’ velocity of the cur- 
rent, Which must always be sufficient to sweep away the 
vases that would otherwise accumulate at the roof or the 
face of the headings and in the void places-in the mines. 
All breakthroughs and crosscuts should be enlarged to the 
full area of the airways, and no obstruction should be 
permitted in these crosscuts. If practicable, the main air- 
ways should be widened so as to reduce the velocity of 
the air current passing through them to a normal velocity, 
~ay not to exceed 12 or 15 ft. per sec., except it may be 
for short distances in places where the airway cannot be 


enlarged. 

(Jues.—When coal is shot off the solid, how should the 

holes be drilled and what kind of powder should be used ? 

Ans.—When shooting coal off the solid, the holes should 

be drilled to such a depth and at such an angle that the 
line of least resistance will be less than the length of 
the hole. Also, the line of least resistance should be per- 
»endicular- to the hole, at its extreme depth. Again, the 
hole should frequently be slightly inclined upward or 
downward, according as the coal shoots harder at the top 
vr the bottom of the seam. Where the coal is seamy or in- 
cludes soft layers that are easily blown out in blasting, 

ix important that the hole should be inclined across 

~tich measures and the charge located in the harder layers 
‘the seam. In no case should the Charge be located too 
ose to the roof or the floor of the seam. Only a nor- 
al charge of permissible powder should be used, which 
ust not exceed 114 Ib. 

Where coal is undercut by machines, is it pos- 
le to have a windy or blownout shot ? If so, what would 

the cause ? 

!nx.—Windy or blownout shots more often result from 
~ullicient mining or shearing of the coal. When under- 
iting by machine, it is possible that too much reliance is 
iced on the fact that the coal is well mined, and for this 
ison the danger of a blownout or a windy shot is prac- 
ally eliminated. The miner is also tempted to put in 
‘iceper hole and to locate the shot somewhat beyond the 
pth of the mining. A hole should never be drilled be- 
ud the depth to which the coal is mined, so that the 
arge will not be located in the solid formation. When 
“ting coal mined by machine, it must be remembered 
at a less weight of powder is required to break down 

i coal, since the rupture is greatly assisted by gravity. 
the charge may also be located somewhat higher in the 
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seam than would otherwise be done. If these precautions 
are not followed, a blownout or a windy shot may result 
even in machine mining. In such mining, the line of least 
resistance is measured by the distance between the hole 
and the mining, at their extreme depths. The weight 
of the charge must be proportioned to this distance, hav- 
ing due regard to the effect of gravity to break the coal. 

Ques.—If two kinds of powder are used in the same 
hole, what is likely to be the result ? 

Ans.—The coarser powder will burn more slowly, and as 
a result a portion will be blown out of the hole while it is 
still burning, by reason of the quicker combustion and ex- 
plosion of the finer-grained powder. The mixing of two 
grades of powder in the same hole is a dangerous prac- 
tice and lable to produce a windy shot that will frequently 
result in a more or less local dust explosion, which may 
develop into a violent mine explosion under favorable 
conditions in the mine. 

Ques.—When firing five shots in the face of a room, 
with one shot depending on another, what precautions 
should be taken to prevent a windy shot ? 

Ans.—The danger in this case is that one or more of 
the dependent shots may explode out of turn or before 
the explosion of the shot intended to relieve the one in 
question. In that event there is almost sure to result a 
blownout shot. Whenever two or more such shots are to 
be fired in a mine, each shot should be fired separately, in 
turn, in the order in which it was intended. In such case 
great care is needed to prevent the accidental explosion 
of succeeding shots. Fuse should not be used, and the 
squibs should not be inserted in any of the succeeding holes 
until they are reached in turn. The firing of two or more 
dependent shots in a working place is always attended 
with considerable risk to the miner or shotfirer, who must 
return through the smoke of the first shot in order to fire 
those remaining. 

Ques.—How would you handle a failed shot to prevent 
an accident ? 

Ans.—It is never safe to attempt to pick out a shot 
that has failed to explode or has misfired. A great deal 
of care and judgment is required in handling sueh a shot. 
The safest plan is to drill another hole in a position to 
dislodge the missed shot. In doing this, however, the sec- 
ond hole should be drilled at a sufficient distance from the 
first to avoid the possibility of that charge being exploded 
by the drilling of the second hole. It will be well to ob- 
serve extra precaution in this case to free the shot, by 
mining or shearmg the coal in such a manner that a light 
charge only is required in the second hole. This is im- 
portant, inasmuch as the first charge will probably be ex- 
ploded when the second hole is fired. The two charges 
together would produce a heavy shot, similar in its ef- 
fect to that of an overcharged hole — Also, special precau- 
tion should be taken to clean up the face before firing the 
second hole and to remove all accumulations of fine coal 
and dust that would be blown into the air by the force of 
the explosion of the two shots. 
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Coke News 


TO 


Washington, D. C. 


In filing a petition for the reopening of the Western rate 
case, the railroads operating west of Chicago have taken an 
expected step. It had been supposed that the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in postponing the date when 
its order in the case would become effective to Dec. 31 meant 
that some new proceeding was probable, although there was 
no official announcement to that effect. 

Now the case is sought to be reopened, and it remains to 
be seen what the Commission will say in reply to the roads. 
It is recalled that over a year ago the 5 per cent. case 
affecting the Eastern roads was thus reopened and, after 
rehearing, a new opinion granting some of the roads’ demands 
was handed down. 

In this case the argument for rehearing 
be particularly strong, because of the fact that two forcible 
by members of the minority 


is supposed to 


dissenting opinions were filed 
of the Commission. 

Whatever is done will not affect the rates, including a 
large number of new coal rates, that were provided for in 
the original tariffs of the carriers, until at least the first of 
January next. That amount of delay in the final action is 
assured by the order of the Commission, already referred to 
wherein the effective date of the order in the case is put off 
to the end of the year. The new proceeding leaves the coal] 
rates as they were before the petition was filed. 

On the other hand, however, should the petition be granted 
and the case reopened, the time of the effective date of the 
order would probably be still further postponed, inasmuch 
as it would hardly be likely that the rehearing could be had 
and the present opinion be reviewed before the end of the 
year. In the event, moreover, that the Commission should 
hand down a new opinion, the coal interests could be but little 
more disadvantageously treated than they would be under 
the present opinion. As will be recalled, the present opinion 
holds that the advances in rates on bituminous coals except 
as to South Dakota points have been justified by the roads, 
the same being true of coke. 

This means that, even if the Commission should reopen 
the case as suggested, and should further incline to greater 
the carriers, the only point at which coal 
interests could be injured would be in connection with the 
proposed South Dakota rates which might conceivably be 
upheld. Of course there would be the possibility that the coal 
interests might succeed in inducing the Commission, in case 
of such a reopening and revision, to disallow more of the 
increases in rates, but this does not now seem likely. 


concessions to 


New Procedure in Exportation 

From and after Jan. 1, 1916, a new procedure will be 
employed by the Treasury in connection with the exportation 
of merchandise. The new procedure will require as a pre- 
requisite to the issuance of clearance papers a_shipper’s 
export declaration to be filled in by the shipper and filed with 
the Collector of Customs. The export declaration upon which 
will be stated the ordinary information regarding the nature, 
quantity, and value of the goods, the home of the shipper and 
the destination, ete., must be made under oath taken before 
a notary and will be retained at the Custom House as confi- 
dential. Where the shipper’s export declaration has not been 
received clearance may be granted provided a bond of $500 
by the master of the vessel to cause the filing of 


is given 
days after the date of clearance. 


the declaration within 15 
PENNSYLVANIA 
a Anthracite 

Yatesville—The Lehigh Valley R.R. Co.’s mountain cut-off 
tracks were out of service on Sept. 28, due to a cave-in over 
the workings of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. The track and 
ground settled about 3 ft. for a distance of 60 ft. Track 
walkers discovered the settlement in time to flag all trains. 
A large force of men were set to work filling in the cavity 
with ashes and stone. 

Hazleton—Properties sought in Butler Valley by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. to be the outlet of the big 5-mi. drainage 
tunnel that will tap the water in the Hazleton Basin and do 
away with pumps have been obtained, and contractors bidding 


on the job have been notified that the work will be gi\ 
out during October. It will take about two years to dri, 
the tunnel. 


Lansford—The present week has been a season of activit 
in the anthracite coal business, many of the mines in th. 
upper Lehigh Valley having resumed full time with th: 
coming of the change in the weather. 


After having been imprisoned in the Foster Tunnel of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. for six days nine miners wer: 
rescued practically unhurt. The men were entombed by 
fall of rock and a rush of water following a blast. Two 
hundred men labored night and day in the rescue work. A 
cut was made through 300 ft. of solid rock and coal. Afte) 
having been in the mine four days the men were given 
up for lost, as it was believed that the water must hav: 
reached them. On the sixth day the water was lowered 
sufficiently to allow one of the rescue corps to go into th: 
opening ona raft. The men were found at the top of a chute 
They had lived on the food which one of them had in his 
dinner pail, but this had all been consumed two days before 
they were rescued. After resting in the hospital for several 
days the men have practically recovered. 


Scranton—Most of the mines in the anthracite region are 
now working on full time. All the collieries of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Co. are working full, and it is he- 
lieved that full-time operations will continue for a consider 
able period. Orders have also been received to start full-time 
operations in all mines of the Scranton Coal Co., while similar 
instructions are being put into effect at the Delaware & 
Hudson mines. 


Archbald—Four mine workers were badly burned in 3a 
powder explosion at the slope mine of the Archbald Coal Co 
recently. These men were burned about the face and body 
when a spark from a mine lamp ignited a quantity of powder 
One man was taken to the Mid Valley Hospital in a serious 
condition, while the others were removed to their homes. 


Bituminous 


Sample Run—The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Co., operating 
making improvements. A new air shaft anid 
being installed and the entire workings 
The output of the company will be greatls 
improvements. 


mines here, is 
fan system is 
being overhauled. 
increased us a result of the 


are 


mining machin: 
and talked 

the 
quit 


Windber—Held prisoner for 15 hr. by a 
in the Gahagan mine, Thomas McCabe smoked 
with his rescuers as they burned away the steel of 
machine with an oxygen flame. McCabe was about to 
work when in some manner his leg was caught in the machine, 
and although the flesh was cut to the bone, he was securel 
held. In the hope of saving his leg, the coal company official: 
hurried to Johnstown for the necessary apparatus to cut awi 
the steel, and skilled workmen finally released him. He wus 
sent to the hospital, but physicians found that it was neces 
sary to amputate the leg. 


Connellsville—Scarcity of labor in the coke region is b 
ginning to be felt by producers, but in the face of thi 
condition some 300 ovens were recently added to the acti\ 
list. The labor shortage is due to the. fact that when t! 
European war came on scores of coke workers were at the 
homes in Italy and Austria and have not returned. Pfroductio 
and shipment of coke continues at approximately 390,000 to: 
a week, with a material increase expected shortly. 


Rillton—Mine safety car No. 6 of the Bureau of Mines w! 
be at Rillton, Oct. 11, ‘or the purpose of giving demonstration. 
in mine rescue and first-aid work. The car will remain he! 
until Oct. 23, during which period lectures will be givé 
relating to rescue work. On Oct. 25 the car will go to Jenn: 
to remain until Nov. 20. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The mines in this section are now worki! 
full time and some are employing more men. The Washingte 
mine of the Potomac & George’s Creek Coal Co. is increasin 
its force. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

annabelle—A compressed air charging station for mining 
motives in the Annabelle mine was recently the scene 

( in aecident which injured three men. This station evi- 
tly received too great a pressure of air, with the result 

a blow-out occurred. The accident did not damage the 

» beyond the immediate vicinity of the charging station, 

| the property damage will be small. The three workmen, 


wever, comprising a locomotive crew, were all severely 
ired. 
Charleston—Work will be resumed in full at the Briar 


ek mines of the Olcott Coal Co. within a few days. It is 
ieved that to fill the orders for coal that this firm has 
it will be necessary to operate the mine six days 


More than 1,500 men are employed by the Olcott 


eived 
* week. 
mpany. 


Shinnston—Indications point to an early development of 
considerable area in the vicinity of Wyatt. It is believed 
that a railroad will come up Bingamon Creek within the next 
ear or so. Most of the coal in that section has been sold 
rr some time, and agents are now buying up the surface. 
The development of this territory will necessitate the con- 
truction of a railroad to the region. 
TENNESSEE 
Briceville—Mines in this section are beginning to work 
on longer time. The Cross Mountain mines are running 4 
days a week and the Royal-Consolidated 41%4 days. Hereto- 
fore they have been doing little better than two days a week. 
The miners in this section are looking for steady work to 
begin soon, and a party of 50 which went to Kentucky re- 
cently has returned. 
KENTUCKY 
Providence—The Providence Mining Co. has completed its 
new store and office building here and on Oct. 1 and 2 held a 
formal opening. This is a two-story vitrified-brick building, 
and with the other buildings occupied by the company gives 
it a solid block. - 


Louisa—Mines of the Eastern Kentucky Coal Co., at Torch- 
light, have shut down for an indefinite time. It is reported 
that the compan:; will construct a firebrick plant to make 
use of the vein ef fire clay which is known to exist on the 
property. 


Logmont—The Crystal Coal Co., which has recently opened 
i. new property, built new camps and added to its machinery 
equipment, is advertising for 100 loaders. The mine, located 
on the Stoney Fork Branch, 9 miles from Middlesboro, makes 
full time. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Preparations are being made by the officials 
f the Lorain Coal and Dock Co., to open another mine in the 
istern Ohio district. The Lansing mine is now being put into 
shape for operation. This will make all-four of its eastern 
mines in operation. They are the Lansing, Wheeling 
Creek, Crescent and Blaine. This company is now loading 
‘proximately 1,000 tons daily at the Logan County, W. Va., 
ine which is called Larado. It is expected to have the capac- 
increased to 2,000 tons daily by the first of the year. All 
the present development is intended to be loaded over the 

e tipple, which is one of the largest in West Virginia. 


Ohio 


Bellaire—It is stated that the Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal Co. 
il shortly put its No. 2 mine in operation. Repair men 
been at work for some time and the mine is now ready 
working. It has been idle for 18 months, but when 
nning will give employment to several hundred men. 


ve 


INDIANA 


Clinton—The J. K. Dering mine No. 1 is on full schedule 
e receiving a contract to supply 1,000 tons of coal a day 
the Grand Trunk R.R. The output of the mine is about 
0 tons a day. It is electrified and employs about 250 men. 


Bicknell—The first annual state-wide first-aid meet for 
ners will be held here Oct. 30 under the auspices of the 
l unions of U. M. W. of A., coal operators of Knox County, 
chants of Bicknell, the Federal Bureau of Mines and the 
rican Mine Safety Association. It will be the first annual 
et held in Indiana. Prizes will be awarded for the various 
It is expected competition will be keen. 


nts, 


Vineennes—Efforts are being made to have the Vandalia 
. Co. operate a miners’ train from Bicknell to this city, 
‘ing the trip out in the morning and returning in the 
ning in the interest of the miner’s accommodation. If 
train were to be provided to run to the American mine, 
largest in the city, it is stated that 150 miners now living 
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in Bicknell would make their homes here. The railroad com- 
pany has offered to put the train in service on condition that 


the Vincennes merchants will guarantee $1,000 monthly in 
pussenger fares. 


ILLINGIS 


tdwardsville—One of the cages in the No. 3 coal mine here 
fell down the shaft recently carrying a loaded coal car with 


it. The shaft was damaged and the hoisting apparatus was 
incapacitated. The 36 miners who were below had to climb up 


the airshaft. Nobody was hurt. 


Hanna City—An explosion recently in the Empire Mine 
of the Logan City Coal Co. killed one man and fatally injured 
another while 75 miners were entombed two hours. The 
explosion occurred in gallery No. 6, 250 ft. below the surface 
and more than a mile from the mine opening. Escape to the 
shaft was cut off by a fall of slate and coal which filled the 
gallery. Fire broke out and it wag an hour before the flames 
were extinguished. The imprisoned men were then located 
by tappings and rescued. The cause of the explosion has not 
been determined. The damage to the mine was several thou- 
sand dollars. State mine examiners are investigating. 


Danville—The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
cently restrained from hearing further evidence in the dis- 
crimination and danjage suits brought by coal companies 
against the railroads. The coal companies must now seek 
relief in cases of this nature in the state courts. This case 
is said to be the first of its kind that has come before the 
U. S. Court in this district and sets a precedent. The three 
judges hearing the case held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no jurisdiction in the matter. 


re- 


WYOMING 
Kemmerer—Two miners in the employ of the Diamond Coal 
and Coke Co. recently entered mine No. 1 before the fire boss 
had given permission, thereby endangering their own lives 
and those of others. The men were arrested, arraigned before 
a justice of the peace, and after being found guilty, were fined 
25 and costs. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Cardiff, Wales—Two thousand miners in the Aberdare dis- 
trict and 400 at Dunvant recently went on strixe, protesting 
against the employment of non-union men. They appointed 
grievance committees to confer with the colliery owners. 


London, England—The Board of Trade is urging coal mer- 
chants to lay in as great a stock of coal as they are able to 
store before the advent of winter. This is done not only with 
the object of keeping the mines in full work, but also to 
reduce to a minimum the demands upon carting and transport 
facilities in general during the coming season. Householders 
are also urged to follow the example of the dealers where 
they have accommodations for storing coal, so that later 
on the available resources may be used to supply those 
who have no storage place at their disposal. 





PERSONALS 











James M. Page has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Sunnyside Coal Mining Co.’s mines at Strong, Colo. 

James J. Stickler has been appointed mine inspector in 
the 18th district of Pennsylvania, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of John E. Curran. 

Frank P. Cory, for the past few years superintendent for 
the Kennon Coal Co., of Flushing, Ohio, has been appointed 
deputy mine inspector for the 9th district. 

W. L. Hughes, formerly connected with the Midland Coal 
Co. and at the head of the Hughes Coal Co. at Drakesboro, 
Ky., is now associated with the reorganized Lam Coal Co. at 
Bevier, Ky. 

W. J. Wolfe, for the past several years superintendent of 
the Four States Coal Co.’s mine at Annabelle, W. Va., has 
resigned his position and will be succeeded by A. C. Beeson, 
from Pittsburgh, Penn. : 

George Watkins Evans, consulting mining engineer of 
Seattle, Wash., has returned from the Bering River coal field 
where he was in charge of subdividing it into units of from 
320 to 2,560 acres for the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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F. B. Sutton, of Birmingham, Ala., engineer for the Bureau 
of Mines for the Southern District, has been spending some 
time at the Knoxville, Tenn., office. He recently addressed 
the meeting of the mine foremen of Tennessee held at Coal 
Creek. 

John Harding, interested in the Connellsville coke industry 
for a number of years, has assumed the superintendency of 
the Garwood plant of the Aetna Coal and Coke Co., succeeding 
Cc. L. Patterson. Mr. Harding has lately been in business for 
himself. 

P. J. Harrigan, of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, for some years 
superintendent of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Co., has 
tendered his resignation and accepted the position of general 
superintendent of the O’Gara mines in southern Illinois. His 
new position embraces about 15 mines in the southern part 
of the state. 

George W. Gehres, of the Martin, 
Bowood, and Republic mines of the Republican Iron & Steel 
Co., has resigned his position to take effect at once. He has 
been in the service of the company nearly two years. He 
will be succeeded by George W. Morse, superintendent at the 
Republic works. 


general superintendent 


Henry Wharton has resigned as secretary of the West- 
moreland Coal Co., effective Oct. 1. At a recent meeting of 
the company the resignation was accepted and the board 
elected Herman Roll, secretary and Howard R. Yearsley, 
assistant secretary. The company has also newly created the 
position of general sales agent and has appointed Carroll 
b. Nichols, former assistant secretary, to fill this office. 
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William H. Hufstader, vice-president and general manager 
of the J. B. Jenkins Coal Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., died Oct. 4, 
at the age of 48. He had been ill for some time and wes 
not expected to recover. He was formerly Buffalo sales 
agent of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. and for a long time 
previous to that traveled for the Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 
He was a man of excellent character and his loss will be 
severely felt. He leaves a wife and four children. 

Charles Horning, Jr., for many years connected with the 
New York office of the Susquehanna Coal Co., died at his home, 
No. 2 Glenada Place, Brooklyn, Oct. 3, of a complication of 
diseases. He was born in New York City 51 Mr. 
Horning had been indentified with the coal business for more 
than 25 years first as a salesmen for W. M. Davidson & Co. 
Later he was associated with Percy Heilner & Son and then 
with Stickney, Conyngham & Co. When the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. succeeded the later company Mr. Horning remained 
with it becoming office manager some time later. He recently 
resigned his position and was to have become connected with 
Heilner & Son on Oct. 1. The deceased is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 
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Brownsville, Penn.—A barge being towed by the stean 
“Voleano” of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. was recent 
caught in the swift current of the river and swept agal! 
the wall of lock No. 5, resulting in the loss of 7,000 bu. of co 

Welch, W. Va.—Col. William Leckie has recently tak 
over 2,400 acres of coal land on Piney Creek, in Ralei 
County, which was formerty owned by the McCreary interes 
As soon as the railroad is extended up Piney Creek Col: 
Leckie will develop this land. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—The Central-Fairmount Coal Co. has 
osed a yearly contract with a railroad company for the 
atter’s entire requirements of coal, and is installing new 
cuipment and hiring additional miners so as to increase the 
tput of its local mines about one-third. 


< 


Moundsville, W. Va.—Men are now at work cleaning up 

Fort Pitt mine across the river from Moundsville. The 
ine will be in shape for resumption in the near future. It is 
‘ated that this mine is to be sold at public auction shortly 
sd will be put in operation immediately afterward. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The past month’s coal record on the 
‘hesapeake & Ohio R.R. was higher than all previous records, 

y somewhat over 17,000 tons. During August, which was 
ntil September the banner month in the road's history, 

123,120 tons were handled; while in September 2,440,955 tons 
ere hauled. 

Stockton, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has started 
preparations for extensive stripping operations. AS pre- 
liminary to the real work of taking out coal contractors are 
emoving several hundred thousand tons of culm which has 
ccumulated for years, the ground having been used as a 
lump for colliery refuse. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Estimates furnished on Sept. 30, to the 
Pennsylvania R.R., show a total of 1,370,000 tons of coal 
stored in the vicinity of Harrisburg. Of this amount 620,000 
tons of anthracite coal is piled up at McClellan, bituminous 
being stored as follows: Lucknow, 250,000 tons; Enola, 250,000; 
Rutherford, 250,000 tons. 











Boston, Mass.,—l’rogress is being made on the new re- 
handling plant of the Darrow-Mann Co. at Mystic Wharf, 
Boston. A 600-ft. pier where the largest steamers can discharge 
s one of the features and there is ample yardage for for- 
warding shipments for delivery inland. Developments with 
regard to this plant are being followed with much interest 
by all the trade. 

Trotter, Penn.—Suit was filed on Sept. 28 by Luke Gillen 
gainst the H. C. Frick Coke Co., for $10,000 for personal 
injuries received from aé fall of coal at the Trotter mine 
Mav 29, 1913. The statement of claim filed alleges that the 
plaintiff sustained a fractured collar bone, broken ribs and 
injuries about the head, arms and legs. Gillen was a track 
repairman inside the mines. 

Hickman, Ky.—In view of probable controversy and an- 


oth appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
Nusiivisic, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. has split the dif- 
ference in the increase in rates on coal it is authorized by 


rate $1.50 
the 


the 
increasing 


I:stead of making 
the raitroad is 


commission to charge. 
commission provided, 
price of $1.20 to $1.35. 


the 
is the 
former 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Judge H. M. Edwards recently handed 
down an opinion in the coal royalty case of the heirs of 
George M. Hull of Blakely against the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co. The decision is in favor of the plaintiffs. More 
than 6,000 typewritten pages of testimony, were read and re- 
read by the Court, the opinion covers 100 pages and the 
request for findings and answers covers 175 pages. 


Toledo, Ohio—A job of salvaging which will go on record 
s the first feat of its kind ever attempted in Toledo harbor, 
will be attempted here by Harry 3aker, of Detroit, a diver 
ind wrecker, whs will try to raise the steamer “Genoa” 
without removing its cargo of 1,200 tons of coal, and float it 
nto Baker has undertaken to cofferdam the vessel, 
sump water from it and float it without lightering the 
argo. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—It has been estimated that the anthra- 
cite shipments for the month of September are at least 
10.000 tons below the production of 1214, which was 6,296,192 
This past moni” with June, July and August 
ere so short of tonnage that ii is believed when the figures 
rv September are officially announced it will show that the 
ine months of the vear are 2,500,000 tons short of the similar 
eriod of 1914. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—While the details of the purchase 

the properties at the American Fuel Co. by the Utah Fuel 
0. have not been worked out, it is stated that the deal has 
een made. The price paid for the property is said to be 
etween $1,250,000 and $1,500,000. It is stated that everything 
s ready for the final transfer as soon as inventories are made. 

is believed, however, that the Utah Fuel Co. will not take 
of the property before Nov. 1. 


dock, 
the 


ns. along 


arge 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Residents of Valley Camp, a village on 
e Allegheny River near here, are in fear that the town will 
engulfed in the abandoned workings of a coal mine over 
vhich the houses are built. Cracks recently appeared in 
‘veral streets, and porches began to settle into holes which 
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suddenly yawned as the supports in the old entries and rooms 
gave way. Water and gas pipes were broken, and houses 
were damaged by falling plaster. All the affected streets 
have been closed by the authorities. 


Louisville, Ky.—The bondholders of the Continental Coal 
Corporation have agreed in requisite numbers to the plan of 
reducing interest on an issue of bonds totaling $1,900,000 for 
a two-year period ending July 1, 1917. For two years, under 
a trust agreement arranged in connection with the Louisville 
Trust Co., these bonds will pay 3 instead of 6 per cent. Con- 
sent of 80 per cent. of the bondholders was obtained. The 
corporation’s mines are located in Bell and Harlan counties, 
and more than $600,000 of the bonds are owned in Louisville. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The new box-car unloader built at the 
Lehigh Valley lake shipping docks at the Tifft Farm is com- 
pleted and has been given a trial. After some minor adjust- 
ments the apparatus will be used regularly in loading lake 
vessels. The car is not elevated, but is tilted up at an angle 
of 32°, first at one end and then the other, using a device 
for assisting the coal to run out of the doors to an apron, 
where it is taken up by pan conveyors and discharged into the 
vessel’s hold without material breakage. It is claimed that 


1,000 tons an hour can be transferred by the unloader, which 
is an entirely new invention, calculated to handle bex cars 
without taking up either so much time or ground as the 


present wooden trestle. 
state Co., of Ohio. 


New Orleans, La.—Coal concerns operating in this territory 
were the heaviest sufferers from the storm of Sept. 29 and 30. 
There are 22 known dead in New Crleans; 250 dead in the 
parishes surrounding the city, and the damage done to 
property can only be estimated in the millions. The work of 
rehabilation is being pushed rapidly, and business has been 
put back to practically a normal basis. The greatest loss 
of the storm probably will be sustained by the Monongahela 
Coal & Coke Co., which lost a power boat, tugs and 246 barges 
loaded with coal. Captain J. S. Menges, manager of the 
floating stock of the Monongahela company, and three in his 


It was built by the McMyler Inter- 


crew were drowned. Work of raising the coal from the 
bottom of the Mississippi is being pushed rapidly. Suction 


been ordered from various headquarters of 
The W. G. Coyle Coal Co. lost two pump boats 
and four barges. The Crescent City Coal Co. lost two tugs 
and fvur barges loaded with coal. The Alabama & New 
Orleans Transportation Co.’s lighter No. 3 was beached 80 
miles below the city, but all efforts are being made to float 
her. A tug boat and barge, property of the Bisso Towboat 
Co., sank at the head of General Taylor St. The barge was 
loaded with coal. The West Kentucky Coal Co. lost 70 loaded, 
and two empty coal barges and four pump boats. The reserve 
fleet maintained by the company was completely wiped out, 
not a barge or pump boat being saved. The fleet at the coal 
loading station fared a little better: one angle boat, two 
loaded, and 23 empty barges being kept afloat. A total of 
36,000 tons of coal was contained in the 70 loaded barges 
which went to the bottom, but it will be possible to salvage 
a certain proportion of this by dredging, since the barges 
sank at their moorings. 


dredgers have 
the company. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


PTT TR nn : 


General Review 


Colder weather releases more anthracite orders. Strong 
constructive features in the bituminous market. Export 
trade dominated by vessel situation. Large movement from 
Upper Lake ports. Middle Western trade satisfactory. 


Anthracite—An encouraging and satisfactory briskness 
characterizes the hard coal market. The tonnage movement 
is still substantially less than normal, but with anything like 
average weather conditions an active business is assured for 
the next half-year. Coal is moving out freely from the 
retailers’ yard, and more orders to the wholesalers are being 
released, some even being of an urgent character. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation is the firm position dealers 
are now taking as regards credit, all orders not on a strictly 
cash basis being generally declined. Colder weather toward 
the Northwest has started coal moving to interior points from 
the upper Lake ports making more storage room available, 
and releasing further shipments from this end. 


Bituminous—Prices are steady, the market well maintained, 
and there is a well defined feeling that next month will find 
the situation much stronger. The market has shown a per- 
sistent improvement over the past several weeks, and along 
conservative lines. Strong constructive features have de- 
veloped in the shape of the restricted car and labor supply 
and the expanding export trade, with the result that dealers 
are openly optimistic and some even enthusiastic regarding 
the outlook. Scarcely any free coal is noted in any direction, 
and some manufacturers are even taking tonnages exceeding 
their contract agreements. So far there has been no par- 
ticularly significant price change with the possible exception 
of general hardening all along the line and particularly as 
regards the better qualities. 


Exports—Our foreign trade is now completely dominated 
by the vessel situation. The steadily increasing demand for 
grain vessels, noted over the past several weeks, has resulted 
in freights being whirled up to absolutely prohibitive levels, 
except in the case of most urgent demand. The export 
movement has contracted in direct proportion to the increase 
in freight rates. The September dumpings over the Hampton 
Roads piers show a sharp decline over the previous month, 
while the weekly movement out of Baltimore now occasionally 
gets down to about one-fourth the maximum. The situation 
is even reflected in the coastwise freights which are stiffer 
and slightly higher. 


Lake Trade—The usual between-season contradictions pre- 
in the Ohio trade. it is generally agreed that the 
market is some stronger in any event, though it is noted 
that the consumers in certain localities are still confident 
of being able to obtain all the coal they require at any time 
and are showing no interest. The car shortage is now defi- 
nitely at hand and shippers are refusing to consider orders 
in which any special equipment is specified. The recent cold 
snap in the Northwest brought with it a flood of urgent 
orders indicating that retailers’ stocks are light, but there 
is still little storage space available, and receipts continue 


small for the time being. 


vail 


Middle West—Sporadic low temperatures have created 
some activity in retail distribution which has been supple- 
mented by some heavy buying as a result of the advance 
in the freight rates, effective the first of the current month. 
The market is not notably active, but the technical position 
Prices are generally on a substantially higher 
level than a year ago, and operators in some districts are 
already sold up ahead on certain grades. Accumulations of 
the steam sizes are noted as a result of the increased produc- 
tion of the domestic grades, but there is no attempt being 
made to force the market. Working schedules in the mining 


regions are much improved. 


is strong. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite collieries continue on a full time 
basis, but the demand has slowed up temporarily. Consider- 
able bituminous coal available and current business generally 
discouraging. Large preponderance of finer sizes still de- 
moralizing the interior market. England increases her export 


shipments. 





BUSINESS OPINIONS 








Iron Age—September made an astonishing record for stec] 
and pig iron output, and the pace is even faster in the first 
week of October. The present month, in view of the custom 
at all plants to strain for records in October, now promises 
the passing of the 3,000,000-ton mark in both pig iron and 
steel ingots. Pig iron production in September was 2,852,561 
tons, or 95,085 tons a day, well beyond the daily rate of 92,369 
tons in February, 1913, the previous record month. The 268 
furnaces in blast Oct. 1—a gain of 19 in the month—had a 
daily capacity of 97,535 tons, and as a few furnaces have 
blown in in the past week, pig iron production is now at 
the rate of about 36,000,000 tons a year. It was 33,500,000 
tons a year as September opened. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market is 
recovering from the slight easing off which it recently under- 
went. It is steadier than it was for the previous week. The 
consensus of opinion is that prices will remain at least steady 
and a good number feel that advances will be made. A 
quantity of wools at cheap prices have sold, including medium 
grades. 


Boston News Bureau—lIt seems idle to talk pessimistically 
when every fundamental factor in this country seems favor- 
able for the time being. General trade, outside of war orders, 
has apparently called the turn for the better. Railroad 
earnings are beginning to show a marked improvement. The 
strength in raw products is based purely on demand and 
supply. But the great advance in prices of some raw products 
has served to conserve sentiment. Cotton mills are not pur- 
chasing the quantity of cotton they usually do at this season 
of the year because of the sharp advance in the price. We are 
in the midst of a wild speculation in the so-called war stocks. 
This strength, however, has a basis and that is their earning 
power. Perhaps the most pleasing feature in the market 
situation is the increasing strength in the railroad securities. 


Bradstreet—Trade reports, good last week, are even better 
this week. There is more snap to trading, uncertainty about 
the future has weli-nigh given place to certainty, interest in 
the European war is simmering down to a discussion of what 
it will produce in the way of orders for the United States, 
the Anglo-French loan to be floated here favorably affects 
credit-making factors, money is abundant at low rates, some 
branches of the finished steel industry are in a sold-up condi- 
tion, railway buying is in evidence, reports of car shortages 
in the Middle West are noteworthy, labor is becoming scarcer, 
lower temperatures have quickened distribution of seasonable 
goods, and payrolls continue to expand. Incidentally, flour 
millers at the Northwest are sold ahead, some munitions 
plants are working three shifts in 24 hr., machine-tool shops 
are taxed to make deliveries, and in some centers these 
interests are bidding against makers of munitions for needfu! 
labor. 


Dun—Success of the foreign loan negotiations foreshadows 
a further extension of American enterprise and emphasizes 
the position occupied by this country in the field of inter- 
national finance. With constructive factors multiplying, pros- 
pects steadily brighten, and actual gains in business are 
now more in keeping with the growth of optimistic sentiment. 
Almost without exception, reports from the leading centers 
tell of accumulating evidence of progress and only in isolated 
cases, such as in the lumber trade, is depression still manifest 


Marshall Field & Co.—The current week shows a mor: 
active wholesale distribution of dry goods. There has been 
a larger attendance of buyers in the market. Collections ar 
fair. The advancing market on raw cotton has resulted i! 
material advances in prices on cotton yarns and in many lines 
of cotton goods. The conservative manner in which retai 
merchants have been buying during the last few months anc 
their light commitments for fall delivery have created a short- 
age in many lines of mexchandise, which always mean: 
advancing prices as well as uncertain deliveries. 
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Hampton Roads market continues steady. Georges Creek 
and Pennsylvania grades practically unchanged. Water 
freights slightly firmer and anthracite situation is improved. 

Bituminous—The market for Pocahontas and New River 
continues steady and prices f.o.b. Hampton Roads are reason- 
ably well maintained. While there are no pronounced de- 
velopments for October coal there is now a well-defined feel- 
ing that by November the situation on the Southern coals will 
be much stronger. Much of this is based on the good outlook 
for export trade, but the prospect rests somewhat on a pos- 
sible curtailment in car supply and also on a shortage of 
labor. One of the interesting bits of news from the mining 
regions concerns the scarcity of skilled help as engineers, 
machinists, and others. They are so much in demand at mu- 
nition plants that tempting inducements have been made 
and in many cases accepted. 

Water freights are a little firmer; 70c. was paid this week 
on a barge from Hampton Roads to Providence, which is 5c. 
up from previous charters; 80c. is a quotable rate from the 
same ports to Boston. The owners of the schooner “Mary 
W. Bowen,” about 3,500 tons capacity, long a familiar vessel 
in the coastwise coal trade, are negotiating to sell her to 
freight lumber from Canada to France, a further illustra- 
tion of the passing of the schooner collier. 

The Georges Creek shippers are handling a normal output 
with ample coal for spot requirements. There is no appar- 
ent shortening up, but the off-shore demand is counted upon 
to absorb a large tonnage during November. 

There are no special developments in the Pennsylvania 
grades. The quality coals show some signs of hardening 
prices, but there is no price movement that is at all general. 


Anthracite—The retailers are now amply supplied with 
business and the wholesale market is looking up consider- 
ably. Orders have been coming in very steadily the past week 
and the dealers are beginning to press for shipments. Broken 
coal is quite short at the loading piers and there is an in- 
creasing shortage of the steam sizes. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per long ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields..... ..... $2.15@2.65 $2.45@2.95 .......... $0.90@1.40 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.40@2.90 2.70@3.20 .......... 1.15@1.65 


Georges Creek. 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 

Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.55@3.73, Providence, $3.50@3.68, and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80 @2.85. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite market shows improvement. Buying active 
and prices for individual coals much stiffer. Bituminous 
demand increases. Better prices asked and outlook bright. 


Anthracite—The first week in October has brought about 
much improvement in the anthracite market. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for coal consumption and coal is 
beginning to move. Wholesale buying is more active than 
last week and quotations are closer ‘to the full companies’ 
circular for the individual product. 

Demand along the line shows greater improvement than 
at Tidewater. The betterment is more noticeable among the 
independent coals than elsewhere. Occasionally odds and 
ends have been let go at less than August prices, but most 
of the coal is bringing at least full August circular and some 
better. 

Nut coal is the longest of the prepared sizes. In the 
steam sizes buckwheat is becoming scarcer; the better grades 
are commanding the full circular, while the cheaper coals are 
being taken up quickly. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. New York, tide- 
water, follow: 
Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken . $5.05 $5.10 ; 
Egg. . ocr Oma $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
SON coe-carnccsmsccoesse Cee 5.20@5. 5.35 5.25@5.35 
Geetha = 6. c cee coers 5.55 5.30@5.55 5.60 5.40@5.60 
Boe eicics cienewecees, Oe 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheat eRe oe Ree aS 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
Re Nee SA i ge SONG 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
15 177") ee aid 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation at tidewater shows 
much improvement and demand and prices are much stronger. 
Dealers appear to be enthusiastic over the outlook and pre- 
dict still better business within the next week or ten days. 
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Some are of the opinion that the long looked for rush is 


very near. 

The demand from manufacturers all over the East is in- 
creasing and many are now taking more coal than their 
contracts call for. At Tidewater there is no large quantity 
of free coals and what can be spared is easily placed. All 
surplus coals are being held firmly and in urgent cases very 
good prices are being received. The harbor is fairly well 
cleared up of demurrage coal. 

Labor is scarcer and this is becoming serious problem 
in some cases. Car supply on two of the largest roads was 
good the first three days of the week and bad the last three. 

Exporters report good demand. One large exporter pre- 
dicts shipments of 1,500,000 tons a month shortly. It is also 
reported that a contract has been closed for sending 6,000 
tons of gas coal to Italy. Bunkering business continues 


active. 
Quotations f.o.b. New York tidewater per gross ton follow: 
South | Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
WICC ie g aiea ec cicess 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 .......... 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary ....<..5 sce 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 .......... 1.10@1.15 
PReRMEE NOP ENGUNIGIIS pace ucadcwecceecowcatt Cucnexee owas 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Vosks.......<.. PAN C0 > OP eer eee 1.35@1 50 
INGE GU on ccc GEMOGRI Oe 6 i ccckcce Secccivncks 1.25@1.30 
Barnesboro............ SMA cer cg iokemeeawns 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Cuemianoning.. 32555 | Saucseewas 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
| ee AOUGEOUE ac caexaccs: s0eeeKeees 1.00@1.10 
Greensburg........... PEM ccccekeces S00beeaues 1.20@1.25 
Westmoreland........ PiCR Oe cc otecs acc wninee’ 1.40@1.50 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run................ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 80@ .90 
Steam..........-.cccccescecsssce. 2.65@2.60 2.55@2.60 1.00@1 05 
Western Maryland................ 2.35@2.40 2.85@2.40 85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite broken and stove in demand. Nut and pea bet- 
ter, but egg is off. Steam sizes active. Price cutting in re- 
tail trade grows. Bituminous continues to improve. Ex- 
ports quiet, with vessels scarce. 

Anthracite—Prosperity in a mild form prevails in the 
local market. All shippers are reporting greatly improved 
conditions. However, while there is some briskness due to 
the return of normal weather conditions, the tonnage is still 
behind what was expected. But with anything like favorable 
weather conditions there should be six straight months of 
good business from now on. 

Dealers’ teams are now seen in greater numbers on the 
streets than for a long time. All retailers report moving 
considerable coal and in fact seem to be busier than the 
shipper, but there is no doubt that dealers will begin to 
order in greater volume now. Shippers report collections 
better, which is very encouraging as it indicates that the 
retailer is doing more of a cash business. Retailers are now 
insistent on cash payments and are declining all other 
business. 

While the 
public, the car shortage 
distant date. ’ 

Broken coal continues in active demand, more especially 
by the manufacturers. Egg coal has fallen off to some extent 
and the price has weakened. One conservative old concern 
with a very high-grade coal surprised a few selected buyers 
by offering this size at $3.65 at the mines. Stove is still 
strong, both in demand and price. Chestnut, while still far 
from normal, has shown a slow but steady improvement. 
Pea is undeniably firmer, but it is known that several in- 
dividuals have offered to contract until Jan. 1, at $2 and no 
tax; this is in the face of considerable talk of a general ad- 
vance of 25c. per ton on Nov. 1. Retailers will not like to see 
such a price effective as it will enable the price cutters to 
continue harassing their higher-priced competitors and spoil 
the effect of the advertising of the dealers who always main- 
tain prices. 

As noted last week, the ‘steam sizes have assumed some 
briskness, which has continued and seems likely to for 
some time, as more people see the wisdom of stocking up 
against emergencies. 

Circular prices, f.o.b. mines, per gross ton, to which the 
Pennsylvania State tax of 214% per ton must be added, are as 


follows: 


railroads are not advertising the fact to the 
“bug-bear” is looming up at no 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Higheiise sc cuesece ss $3.50 $4.75 Wiese asc cos ncews $2.50 $3.25 

oe : a ee es gas. ne 3.75 5. Buckwheat......... 1.25 2.25 

NGS Fo ce raae 4.00 5.00 | ey .85 1.75 

Crests... 6s ccces 4.15 5.25 MID aoe. se veeoncs 50 1.50 
Bituminous—The market is growing better all the time 
There 


and all seem to be most optimistic as to the future. 
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has been no rush, the improvement having come gradually 
until most of the operators are now quite busy. Many 
companies are reporting car shortage in spite of the fact that 
many railroad officials claim they are meeting the demand 
and expect to continue doing so. The operators resent this at- 
titude, especially since they are compelled at a time like this 
to shut down occasionally because of a lack of cars. The 
export business still remains somewhat quiet, but even at that 
a fair tonnage is going forward. This trade continues to be 
handicapped by a lack of vessels and the storms of the 
past week have prevented so many ships from making port 
that some concerns with considerable coal at tide, are worry- 
ing about car-demurrage bills. 

There seems to have been a general though slight increase 
in prices and a good average per gross ton at the mines is: 

70@1.80 $1.25@1.35 
ai 1.65 1.10@1.20 
1.15@1.25 Fairmont gas, slack. ' .76@ .85 
1.10@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.00@1.10 


.95@1.05 Fairmont mine-run...... .90@ .95 
Fairmont slack.. .65@ 75 


BALTIMORE 


Biz orders for foreign coal are piling up, but the move- 
ment is still restricted by lack of bottoms. Bituminous 
market gradually stiffens. Anthracite at retail now on the 
maximum winter basis. 

While a total of more than 200,000 tons was exported from 
Baltimore during the month of September, the latter half of 
a big drop. Only 20,287 tons moved the last 
week in September. Three to four times that amount was 
shipped in some of the weeks of July and August. The 
delays are due to the fact that vessel bottoms are scarce. 
Several vessels under time coal charters are expected the 
coming week, however, and the export movement should im- 
prove again. 

With business steadily improving the anthracite 
here have settled down for a brisk fall and early winter 
period. On Oct. 1 the highest winter schedule to the retail 
trade, which provides an extra 25c. charge for hauling in 
heavy weather, went into effect. This schedule is as follows: 
Hard—No. 1, $7.35; No. 2, $7.60; No.: 3, $7.85; No. 4 (nut), 
$8.10; pea, $5.85; buckwheat, $4.50. Sunbury—No. 2, $7.85; 
No. 3, $8.10; No. 4, $8.35. Lykens Valley—No. 2, $8.60; No. 
3, $8.85; No. 4, $8.85. To this a charge of 25c. a ton is added 
when delivery is by bags or baskets. 

The bituminous market is gradually stiffening. Car short- 
age was again a very apparent factor. Prices were firm at 
the following figures: 


Mines 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.7 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1 
Clearfield.... : r 
South Fork. oe 
Latrobe ( 
Somerset (best) . 1.2 
Somerset (good) . ae 
Quemahoning — Bee 
Freeport : ; 
Miller Vein wee 


Fairmont gas, }? 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. 
Fairmont gas, mine-run. . 


South Fork Miller Vein. . 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 
Somerset (ordinary) 

West Va. Freeport....... 


the period saw 


dealers 


Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
93 Ordinary mine run $0.85 $2.28 
5S Ordinary j.... . a 2.43 
Ordinary slack... . .65 2.08 

ow sulphur mine- 
2.53 


Low sulphur } ere 2 2.68 
Low sulphur slack. : 2.18 


*F.o.b., outside Capes. 


Se 


Now Nb tw tot toto 


43@ 2.48 


18 2.53 
03 2.08 
28@ 2.33 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for week not so heavy as anticipated. Ship- 
ments from Hampton Roads during month of September 
amounted to 1,408,194 tons, 

The coal dumpings over the Tidewater piers at Hampton 
touds have not been as much as anticipated. There has been 
a falling off somewhat in the export movement with coastwise 
about normal. There has been a fair number of bunker 
steamers calling here and also a quantity of bunkers supplied 
Atlantic Fleet in Hampton Roads. Of the coal exported 
the largest quantity has gone to Italian ports, viz.—Spezia, 
Leghorn, Genoa, Torre Annuziata, Catania and Naples. The 
largest single shipment was loaded into the collier “Ulysses” 
for Cristobal and amounted to 12,010 tons of cargo and about 
1,000 tons of 

The quantity 
not extra heavy is at the 
with demand light. Circular 


to the 


bunkers. 

of coal in cars on the railroad yards while 
same time in excess of the normal 
prices are still being quoted on 
all grades but it is believed that some of the suppliers are 
shading these prices somewhat in order to dispose of coal 
on which there is a prospect of demurrage. 

During the month of September there was shipped from 
the three ports on Hampton Roads 1,408,194 tons of coal of 
which the Norfolk & Western dumped 722,670 tons, the Vir- 
ginian Ry. 311,674 and the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 373,850 tons. 
Although the Norfolk & Western dumped more coal than 
the other two roads combined, at the same time they have 
fallen behind their August dumpings. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. is also considerably behind their August figures 
while the Virginian Ry. has shown some advance over their 


last month’s dumpings. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 
Week Ending———__——______ 
Sept. 18 Sept. 27 Oct. 2 
182,047 163,400 131,055 
87,680 91,341 72,996 
59,597 79,176 59,997 


329,336 333,917 264.048 





Railroad Sept. 11 


Norfolk & Western... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Virginian 


OUI sos 56 Saws dis 


Sept. 4 
232,394 
82,485 
72,302 


387,182 


70, 855 
320,574 








Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 


MO 





OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 


sources during the past week: 
Continued 
Tons Rat: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE— 


Vessel To Tons Rate Vessels To 
P.W. Sprague Manzanillo 709 $3.75 Avona Sweden 
C. E. Randall Fajardo? 863 Alf Bocadel 
Wm. Booth Calais 435 1.30 Toro 
Frances M. ps ay Francis1,096 Kennebec Galveston 
M.P.Smith Cay Francis 528 E. J. Lawrence Boston 
F.C. Bowen = Calais 892 35 R.E. Merrill Boston 

1 Perto Rico 2 Or Virginia 


BALTIMORE VIRGINIA 


Gothenburg2,104 Monkstoue Montevi- 
Port Limon 1,127 deo! 1,961 $8.64 


Guantan- Nairn Suez 2,324 
7 -. 1,906 1 Option Buenos Aires $8.88 Oct 
t 1,4 g 7 mil ae 

SE ia ATLANTIC RANGE 
Italy 2,064 Muskegon Port Mili- 
Genoa 2,960 10.80 tar 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from 
Sept. 24 to Oct. 1: 
NORFOLK 
Destination 
Pernambuco 
Gabelo 
Havana 
Cristobal 
Naples 
Buencs Aires 
Curacao 


Kaupanger 
H. Jensen 
Kanawha 


Sangstad 
S. Guiseppe, 
Unbe Mendi? 


Chasehill 2,129 


various ports, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel 


M. Belding 
F. Greadick 


Destination Tons 
Jacksonville 492 
Gardenas 1,000 
Berlin Havana 1,400 
Skulda’® Sagua 
Frank Brainerd Nantucket 300 
Camino San Francisco 3,308 
Bast? Gloucester 
Leghorn Brookside* Brookline 
Catania Henry Claye Portland 
Annuziata 5,016 Saucon Boston 
Genoa Marion Gloucester 
Suez Canal Leesport * Searsport 
Kimberton East Boston 
Manatawny Biddeford 
Silver Brook Portland 
Barry Boston 
Meriam Boston 
Langhorne Everett 
Temple Portsmouth 
Pocopscn Milton 
Preston Bath 
Ehprata® Portland 
Mingo Portland 


NEW YORK 


Vessel 
Taquary! 
M. Haskell? 
Berwindvale? 
Ulysses? 
Pietro* 
Monitowoc® 
Trodenskjcld® 
Stathatos 
Mar Tersp* 
Franceseo* 
Guiseppi G.+ 
Nairn! 
M. Has\ell? 
B. H. King* Ponta delgarta 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Kintail? 
Panama® 
Lovland® 
Harlem* 
Belgier? 
M. Pickands? 
BALTIMORE 
CostaRica : To 
Sweden y St. John 4,386 
Egypt Charlottetown 603 
Panama Yarmouth 1,022 5,157 
Sweden Halifax 1,420 7,130 
2 W. C. Atwatcr & Co. * Berwind White. * Pocahontas 
6 Baker Whiteley Coal Co. . H. Sprague & Co 
® Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
market on grain is simply “boiling,” and 
$15.60 per ton is now bid on grain to the West Coast of 
Italy. With this very active demand for grain it is ma- 
terially difficult to interest owners in coals, and we cannot 
quote freight rates to the Mediterranean or even to the 
Plate with any degree of certainty. We would qudte freight 
rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


Valparaiso 
Garde “nas 
Spezia 
Cienfuegos 
Mazron 


Value 
$22,882 
3,299 


Sangstad 
Hans Jensen 


Franklin 
Alf 


Kaupanger 
1 Smoke le ss Fuel Co. 

F ue ] Co. mG, G. Blake Co. 

® Cin. & Ohio, C. & C. Co. 


The freight 


Rate To 


2 50@2 75 Bermuda............... 
-75@3.00 Vera Cruz......... 
3.00(03.50 Tampico 
.75@4. Rio... 
3.50@3.75 Santos 
25@3.5 i 


Havana..... 
Cardenas or Sagua 
Cienfuegos. 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 
Sc. Lucia. 
St. Thomas........... : 
Barbados... . .75@4.C 
Kingston. . 75@3 
Curacao : .25 
Santiago. 3 00@3.: 
Guantanamo. 00@3 .50 
Demerara 5.50@6.00 Marseilles. ee 12.00 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues ron account. tT Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 


obtain and the rates are always higher. . 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Buenos Aires or La Plata 
Rosario. ... 8 
West Coast of Italy. . 
ape Rec oe 
Valparaiso or C ‘allao.... 7 
vere 
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PITTSBURGH 

Spot prices firm; contract coal easy. 
to 70%, with more car shortages reported. 
steel industry heavy. 

The market for spot shipment continues firm, but contract 
prices are not correspondingly strong; that is, mine-run is 
stronger at $1.05 for prompt than it is at $1.15 on contract 
to Apr. 1. The market is preparing for the decreased absorp- 
tion that regularly occurs with the termination of Lake ship- 
ments, even though the decrease this time will be less than 
usual as Lake shipments are unseasonably light. Mine opera- 
are at between 60 and 70%, taking the district as a 


Operators at 60 
Demand from 


tions 
whole. 

Car shortages are being reported still more frequently and 
a decided searcity is one of the possibilities of the next six 
weeks, as final shipments for Upper Lake ports are being 
made. 

The steel industry continues to absorb its maximum of 
coal, but does not seem to be stocking up to any extent. 
Railroad demand is improved, with some stocking. Demand 
from retailers is below normal for the season, the weather 
being abnormally warm. 

We quote free coal: Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@ 
95e.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.05; %-in., $1.15; 1%4-in., $1.25; 
contract to Apr. 1: mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1144-in., $1.35, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous strong. Cars growing searee. Local demand 
better than further east. Anthracite beginning to move. 

Bituminous—The market is strong, not only from a heavy 
demand, but from the growing scarcity of cars also; if this 
latter trouble grows much worse there will be a decided ad- 
vance in price before long. There is no dependence to be 
placed on flat-bottomed cars now, some shippers refusing tg 
take orders for them. The chief difficulty is soon to be in 
the lack of motive power and it now looks as if the late 
fall would see one of the most severe car shortages on record. 

Reports from the Pittsburgh region are to the effect that 
the Pennsylvania R.R. is furnishing not more than 75% 
of the coal cars asked for in many instances, and the difficulty 


is just begun. The bituminous shippers from that district 
are not hesitating to refuse orders if there is any doubt 
about acceptance and prompt pay and the rule is to pay 
no attention to orders for flat-bottomed cars. 
Quotations on best grades, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: 
Allegheny Penn. 

. Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
uni eec. eimavets : Ss $2.65 $2.45 $2.55 
Three-quarter.......... ee 2.50 2.25 Mens 
Mine-run....... : kertes 2.40 2.35 2.30 
SAO ee tc a elec ere 2.05 2.00 2.30 


N. Y., and Kingston, Ont., are per long ton and balance of this 


territory is on the short-ton basis. ; 
Anthraecite—The fall trade is setting in slowly. There 
have been quite a good many orders for delivery early in 


October, as that would not oblige payment to be made till 
November. Otherwise the improvement is not marked. Some 
increase in the rail movement is also reported and the ship- 
ments from the upper Lake docks are showing something 
of a fall-trade proportion, so that the Lake shipments can be 
kept up and possibly added to before long. The local an- 
thracite trade is about as quiet as ever. 

Shipments by Lake for the week were 98,650 tons, for 
September, 411,750 tons and for the season, 2,791,075 tons, 
as against 428,436 tons for September last season and 3,- 
156,781 tons for the season to date last year. 


Prices on anthracite per long ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: $5.60 


for g-ate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $610 for chestnut and 
$4.30 for pea, to which 25e. per ton is added for delivery on 
board vessel. This price includes the Pennsylvania state 
tax. 


COLUMBUS 
business shows increased strength. Consider- 
buying and the tone of the market generally 
Price list is well maintained. 


Increased demand for steam grades is the leading feature 
of the coal trade.. This is noticeable in every direction and 
is due primarily to the activity shown in manufacturing cir- 
cles. Munitions factories are springing up on all sides and 
the iron and steel industry is also booming. The tone of the 
market remains good and future prospects are growing 
brighter. 


The steam 
able domestie 
satisfactory. 
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tonnage is and vessels are 


Considerable Lake 
busy moving coal from Ohio Lake ports to the Northwest. The 
congestion on the docks of the Upper Lake ports is relieved 


reported 


because of a better interior movement. The Toledo docks 
of the Hocking Valley loaded 88,000 tons during the week 
ending Oct. 1. A large percentage of this coal came from 
West Virginia, however. Shippers will be busy up to the 
close of navigation. 

One of the worst features at this time is the appearance 
of a car shortage. On the Chesapeake and Ohio the short- 
age has been very marked. The Hocking Valley is making 
an effort to keep all of the coal cars possible on their lines. 
Shippers anticipate a rather severe car shortage during: the 
winter. 

Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, are as follows, per short 
ton: 


Hocking Pomeroy FEasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-sereened lump....... $1.50 $1.60 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.45 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 1.35 1.25 
Nut : es erard 1.15 1.25 1.15 
WHMG-*FUD os see ee os 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack. ..... .60 .65 50 55 
Coarse slack ' .50 55 40 $5 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Ended——— Week Ended—— 





—Week 





District Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct District Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct 
11 18 25 2 11 25 2 

Hocking.... 40 45 50 50 Cambridge. 44 $5 $5 45 
Jackson.... 25 25 25 25 Massillon. 40 t5 45 45 
Pomeroy .. 50 60 75 80 Eastern O.. 60 70 75 80 
Crooksville. 35 40 40 40 -— — — 
Average.. 42 17 50 52 

CLEVELAND 

Prices are again higher. The supply is small. Demand 
for domestic coal causes an advance in prices. Short ear 
supply restricting shipments. 

There is a generally improved market with an upward 
tendency that is quite marked. The demand for domestic 
fuel is not as large as in former years, natural gas sup- 
planting coal in many homes, but the trade is buying more 
freely and the car supply is proving a factor in getting 
deliveries. 

Only 270 cars of new coal arrived over last Sunday. This 
is smaller number than usual and very much less than was 
customary at this time of the year four or five years ago. 
Fine coal is advancing, due largely to the lack of three- 


quarter orders, the Lake trade being only fair, though better 
than it has been. 

The Lake trade is easily summed up in the report of The 
Tomilson Co., vessel managers and agents, of Duluth, which 


states that hard-coal receipts at Duluth-Superior to Oct. 1, 


1915, totalled 1,129,220 tons, as compared with 1,070,800 to 
Oct. 1, 1914; bituminous receipts totalled 4,750,145 tons to 
Oct. 1 last, as compared with 6,309,300 tons to Oct. 1, 1914 
Jobbers are being quoted at the following prices, f.o.b. 
Cleveland per short ton: 
Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Lump d $3.70 ; 
Lump, 6-in........ $2.30 
Lump, 1}-in. $2.40 2.10 $2.15 
Lump, /-in. ; 2.30 $2.05 2.00 1.95 
ENS cn ca cas : 3.70 
Egg, 6-in 1.90 
Mine run... , 2.80 2.45 95 1.85@1_ 90 1.85 
Slack... ers 1.75@1.80 1.85 1.65 1.85 


DETROIT 
Buying of steam coal well sustained. Colder weather re- 
vives interest in domestic sizes. Anthracite business confined 
ehiefly to retailers. Lake trade continues light. 





Bituminous—Steam coal users are buying with sufficient 
regularity to make a gratifying volume of business for local 
shippers. Prices are steady and the quantity of consignment 
coal pressed on the market is not troublesome. With the 
lower temperature now prevailing domestic coal is coming in 
for more interest and inquiries are more frequent. However, 
still more frigid weather will be necessary before the business 
active. 


is really 

Anthracite—High temperatures, through most 
restricted the retail business in anthracite but a 
demand is now apparent. 

Lake Trade—-The heavy demand for vessels to move grain 
has brought a rate of 6c. a bushel. Ship-owners, in the 
effort to take full advantage of these profitable rates are 
avoiding the delays attendant in moving coal by sending 
their vessels on the upbound trips without cargo. Some of 
the freighters carrying ore on contracts are handling coal 


xf September 
more active 


but the movement is lighter than usual at this season 
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TOLEDO 
Car shortage still expected. 

The domestic trade is fairly strong, due partially to the 
cold weather of the past couple of weeks. Steam coal also 
continues to show more strength. Lake shipments are still 
light. Considerable less coal has moved from Sandusky docks 
of the Pennsylvania Co., this summer, contrary to expecta- 
tions of a better business. The ore shipments on the other 
hand have been very strong; more than 85,000 tons were re- 
ceived at this port in six days, an unusual movement. Freight 
increasing. Some of the boats will lay up after 
date when the LaFollette seamen’s bill goes 


Lake trade quiet. 


rates are 

Nov. 4, the 

into effect. 
CINCINNATI 

Improvement in sentiment is evident, although business 

remains relatively slow. Demand is much below normal 


in all lines. 

Increasing inquiries are noted, mostly from the retail 
trade, steam consumers still showing general indifference as 
to their fuel requirements. Both retailers and consumers 
are apparently confident of their ability to get all the coal 
they want. This feeling is undoubtedly responsible for the 
prevailing lethargy in the trade, coupled with the fact that 
barring a few chilly days the weather remains pleasant. 
Production of coal is also at a high rate and this has been 
largely responsible for the competitive conditions which 
have hurt business of late. The opinion is generally that 
the market requires some sustained cold weather and this 
ean hardly be looked for early in October. It is felt that 
this is bound to come, however, and the trade therefore feels 
that the worst is over, and that good business is ahead. 


LOUISVILLE 

Between seasons condition prevails. Market less active 
at the moment but outlook is still encouraging. 

There has hardly been enough cool weather to relieve the 
stocked-up condition of the retailers and they are not in the 
market at this time, while the accumulation of the steam 
sizes is worse than before; a considerable amount of this 
latter is on demurrage. Operations at the Kentucky mines are 
on about the same basis as a week ago, western Kentucky 
mines not being as active as those in the eastern field. Car- 
shortage troubles are not as keenly felt just now, however, 
but this is only on account of a slackening in the demand. 
Prices are only fairly well maintained on the following 
basis for the best grades, per long ton, f.o.b. mines: Block, 
$1.75 to $1.85, with the especially fancy grades going higher; 
2x4-in. round, $1.40 to $1.45; nut and slack, from 50 to 60c., 
for the best grades, and screenings are in very poor demand. 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace coke contracts for 1916 at $2.25 and $2.35. Nego- 
tiations continue on sliding seale contracts. Spot coke firmer. 
Production and shipments not materially changed. 

Very few furnace-coke contracts have been closed on a 
sliding scale basis, but in line with the suggestion in last 
report there has been some business done at flat prices. One 
contract involves 15,000 tons a month over the first-half at 
$2.25 and another 15,000 tons a month over the year at $2.25 
if one brand is selected and $2.35 if another is chosen. Asa 
rule the operators quote $2.35 to $2.50 for first half, but would 
take a shade less over the year. 

Sliding scale contracts under negotiation are usually on 
such a basis that with the coke to advance 20% as much as 
pig iron they would yield $2.15 for the coke when basic pig 
is at its present level, $15, valley. It is expected that many 
contracts will be closed within the next fortnight as buyers 
and sellers are now fairly close together, and enough business 
has already been put through to show approximately where 
the market stands. 

Furnace-coke for prompt shipment has stiffened at least 
10c. in the week. Foundry coke is firm for both prompt and 
contract. We quote: Furnace coke, spot, $1.75@1.80; fourth 
quarter, $2; first half, $2.35@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.30@2.60: 
contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 25 at 
388,884 tons, an increase of 6,417 tons, and shipments at 387,018 
tons, a decrease of 3,272 tons. 

Buffalo—The price of coke is without material change, but 
the market is not as strong as bituminous coal, for the reason 
that the trade has been anticipated too generally. When iron 
began to move there were a great many idle ovens started 
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up and the result is an overproduction that has hurt the tr» 
considerably. While producers do not like to admit this ¢} 
jobbers are agreed that such is the case. Prices remain o 
the basis of $4.30 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry an, 
$3.35 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Byproduct coke is not so strong, and sales hay 
been made as low as $4.70 for egg and stove. The gas-hou: 
demand continues quiet, but furnace and foundry coke are 
active at firm prices. Connellsville coke has been sold in thi 
market recently at around $2.25 ovens. 

Prices f.0.b. cars Chicago per net ton of 2,000 lb. are 
follows: Byproduct foundry, $4.90@5.10; byproduct domesti: 
$4.75 @4.85; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise County, $4.75 @5; ga 
coke, $3.75 @3.85. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








GENERAL REVIEW 

Domestic buying still brisk. Smokeless situation improved. 
Sereenings stronger. Anthracite buying improved at close 
of month, 

The frosty tinge to the atmosphere has caused some ac- 
tivity in retail distribution and the retailer is coming into 
the market heavier now that his stocks are dwindling away. 
The volume of business, except in domestic coals, still con- 
tinues slightly below that of last year, but prices in every 
direction are at a noticeably higher level. 

A number of Western operators report that they are still 
sold ahead on domestic lump from two to four weeks. Screen- 
ings have declined no further, and if anything have stiffened 
slightly. An increase in the accumulation of smaller sizes 
has occurred at a number of mines, and operators are finding 
difficulty in moving them, but they are not resorting to price 
cutting. 

No “distress” coal is heard of, and it seems to be the 
attitude of operators to hold coal at the mines rather than 
to jeopardize prices by forced sales. A decided turn for the 
better is seen in steam coals; industrial buying of these 
grades is in greater volume. Lake movement continues to be 
quite heavy. 

CHICAGO 

Southern Illinois market stiffer and circulars are advanced 

at other points. Eastern coals in good deman1. 


The southern Illinois situation is becoming stronger almost 
daily. Wholesale buying is quite active, and prices for all 
coals are much higher than at this time last vear. It 
is felt that screenings have touched the bottom now, being 
stronger at from 60c. to 70c., as compared with 10 to 25c. this 
time last year. Shipments into Northwestern territory were 
very, heavy prior to the first of the month in order to take 
advantage of the advance in rates. No. 1 nut is being bought 
freely, and No. 1 washed is well held, but the accumulation 
of other small sizes is causing trouble. 

A new circular, effective Oct. 1, was announced by the 
operators in the Springfield district, which quotes 6-in. lump 
at $1.75, nut and egg at $1.60, and steam lump at $1.50. 
The mines have not kept pace with domestic orders received 
and screenings have slightly bettered in price. Pronounced 
activity now prevails in this field. 

Very little Knox County coal is moving to Chicago, as 
most of it is absorbed by the steam trade in territory close 
to the mines. Clinton No. 4 and Sullivan County No. 6 
domestic coals are moving in large volume to the retailers. 
and circular prices for October shipment are firm at $1.70 
to $1.75. The domestic production of these mines is sold ahead 
for several weeks. 

Considerable tonnage of Pocahontas has been delivered by 
independent producers at lower prices accepted earlier in 
the season. Mine-run has bettered, but is not at the full 
circular. The demand for lump and egg has improved. Prices 
this week have ranged from $1.85 to $2.25 for smokeless lump 
Spot shipments of smokeless are light. Splint lump and egy 
is being disposed of as fast as produced, and prices in 
the Chicago district and westward are now well held owins 
to the stronger demand in other directions; 2-in. lump brings 
$1.25, %-in. lump $1.15, mine-run S5c., and slack mixture 40 
No change has occurred in Pennsylvania smokeless prices 

The demand for Hocking lump has been strong in Chicag‘ 
and vicinity. Jobbers have been paying $1.50 for 3-in. lump, 
and sales have been made as high as $1.75, which has stiffened 
domestic sizes. It is said mine-run is improving and that 
screenings have advanced somewhat. 

Eastern Kentucky shippers feel that they will be placed in 
an advantageous position by the announcement that Wesi 
Virginia roads have been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce’ Commission to advance rates to Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana territory 15c. per ton on domestic sizes. 
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Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 
Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Clinton Greene Cos. 


.50@1. b $1.35@1.40 $1. ee: 55 


Springfield Sullivan 


mp... $1 oe). 75 $1.65@1.75 $1 
im lump +e 1.40@1.50 1.20@1 1.15@1.20 
and 3-in. 
Imp ...- wee : 1.40@1.50 er 1.30@1.40 
in. lump. ae 1.25@1.30 1.25@1 30 1.15@1.20 Ray 
¢ 60@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.10@1.20 1 05@1.15 1.15@1.25 
it heres I. os. 65 .95@1.05 1. ae. 05 1.00@1.05 
.lwashed i 60@1.75 1.50@1.60 bape 
»2washed 1.35@1.40 erate 1.40 Sune 
so. Lnut.. 1.60@1.75 bene naan were 
o. 2 nut 1.35@1.40 re ane nae eo tea 
ine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@ .95 .95@1.00 -85@1.05 
reenings. . 60@ .70 40@ .55 60@ .65 soe 65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Pen 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va. Smok’l. Petes no Hocking 
imp . $1.60@1.75 $1.65@2.25 $1.85@2.25 * 75@2.00 $1.60@1.75 
‘-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 ape Bue iis 1.40 1.30@1.35 
wer ... 1.60@1.75 1.35@1.75 1.75@2.10 2% 1. we 05 
No 1 nut.. 1.60@1. % wees 
No. 2 nut ¥. 7 1.4 a 
\line-run 1.15 .90@1.00 1 25@1. 40 1. 25@1 40 1.10@1.15 
> great 60@ .70 .60@ .75 .50@ .60 
West Virginia splint, 3-in. lump, $1.30@1.40; 14-in. lump, 


1.15@1.25. 
DULUTH 


Cool weather starts coal moving. Retailers’ stocks appar- 
ently light. Prices show no improvement. 

This territory has had the first real cool weather of the 
season during the past week, with the result that business 

a retail way showed a remarkable increase and the dock 
companies have been favored with the best week’s business of 
season. Large shipments of the “rush_ order” variety 
were the feature of the week and this would seem to indi- 
‘ate that little coal has been bought during the past sum- 


the 


mer for fall or winter storage. With the approach of cold 
weather, dock companies are looking forward to some real 
husiness from those points. 


Receipts continue to be light, a number of the docks having 


no storage space available. Prices remain about the same 
although in a number of instances, concessions have been 
noted. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth, are as 
follows: 
Yough. Splint Hock. Smokeless Elkhorn 
EVIE. ios ce eee ees $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
PIOGIEEUN sc ice ce wees 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Stove oF nut......... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Nut screenings.... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2. 7a 2.40 
The demand for anthracite at this time of year is prac- 
tically governed by the prevailing weather conditions. The 
cool weather during the past week has created quite a brisk 
narket and the movement to country and interior points has 
been well up to the average. The dock companies are quot- 
ing f.o.b. cars, docks, per short ton, as follows: Egg and 
stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55, and buckwheat, $4. 
ST. LOUIS 


Readjustment in freight rates unsettles the market. Cus- 


tomary price increases at this time are not made. 

When the Utilities Commission overruled the objections 
to the 51%4c. increase in freight rates and gave notice that the 
nerease would take effect Oct. 1, there was a scramble among 
cast St. Louis dealers and steam users to have orders filled 
inder the lower rate. The orders were for lump and screen- 
igs. The prices did not advance. The increased rates 
ffeeted Granite City and all the other East side cities within 

switching limits and the buying was as strong in these 
laces as in East St. Louis. There was also some improvement 

the movement to Southern and Western points. 

Except for this flurry, the market is dull and prices were 
it little advanced on Oct. 1. Operators do not feel that under 
e prevailing conditions they can make the customary raise 
1 prices at this time. The market is still overloaded, due to 
e unseasonable weather. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 

the following basis per short ton: 


Frk. Co. Wmen. Co. Staunton Standard 
Pe AMIR oes os coos . $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50 $1.15 
1. a ees : ago ° 1.15@1.20 1.00 
) egg. : ovescss Seat do pe 2) ee 1.00 
it eee 1.50@1.75 eo 3 ey > ee 85 
». 2 nut 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ier .65 
MRD ccc oD can exes 1.65 1.40@1.60 Sele 
EEE. 2c nee! | Soares 1.25 1.10@1.25 
Py GIMBREREM cc ack | ala ee 1.25 1.00@1.25 
WARMERS oc. eve ie tawee 1.20 1.05 
e D WEEMEE. «.. 02-66. yee 44 .50@ 60 ee 
COMMAS... oc ls cee cs .40@50 .40@50 .39@40 .40 


Freight rates from the inner group of mines are: St. Louis, 
%e.; East St. Louis, 37%c. Outer group, St. Louis, 72%c.; 
ast St. Louis, 52%c. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 















districts for July, 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 
Ae July 
Destination 1915 q 1914 /, 
Tidewater, we 484,489 24 262,060 15 
Mast. a 154,618 7 186,613 10 
West.... 1,233,260 60 1,218,181 68 
Total. . 1,872,367 1,666,854 
From Connections 
SE UMNOEP Ty So ae ices Otis . deeeaeueee 
Bituminous..... 182,289 9 133,497 7 
PURI COORIN icc cckaecsis Seebecee 4.8  “eesent 
Anthracite....... 1,319 878 
CL ee 2,055,975 100 1,801,229 100 
30! Vana ee eerie! 21,960 25,033 
' 
SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for May and the preceding three months: 
March April May-— 
State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 263,593 271,374 179,723 196,032 165,394 161.575 
Kansas..... 501,841 522,242 378,192 410,565 370,097 354,264 
Arkansas. 165,037 90,252 87,002 80,118 95,749 71,023 
Oklahoma. a 296,484 243,505 239,443 181,873 241,180 173,821 
Totals 1,226,955 1,127,373 884,360 868,588 872,421 760,683 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for the month of 
July amounted to 381,853 net tons, as compared with 301,932 
tons in June. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for July, 1914-15, and for 
the seven months ending June, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 














July Seven Months 
Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total 8,669 2,069 30 15,902 2,313 
Bituminous, total 89,280 112,166 826,184 758,044 835,222 
United Kingdom 26 680 3,46 8,258 15,410 
Canada........ 78,190 91,932 678,611 588,904 673,864 
Japan...... , 8,215 9,480 63,665 30,983 46,379 
Australia. , 2,699 9,574 77,634 128,018 96,993 
Other countries. 150 5 2,810 1,88 2'576 
ON aes : 9,011 3,657 39,698 61,715 24,389 
Exports ; 
Anthracite total. 338,997 273,206 2,448,913 2,211,664 1,997,817 
Canada. 328175 267,712 —-:2:411,892 2,175,407 —-1,968.404 
Other countries. 10,822 5,494 37,021 36,257 29,413 
Bituminous total. 1,339,987 2,226,493 10,008,012 7,090,084 8,587,735 
LO eee : 502,750 : ‘ 1,641,791 
Canada. 1,005,859 1,016,413 7,120,245 4,525,830 3,790,586 
Panama..... . 17,450 52,805 321,507 168,898 280,027 
Mexico.......- f 38,571 14,138 350,961 190,363 197,739 
i See ee 77,880 91,162 772,366 616,574 & 
West Indies. ah 42,267 43,959 377,464 355,274 
Argentina...... 15,320 114,162 48,626 112,408 E 
Brazil.. 4,612 84,813 187,555 100,530 42 29 969 
U ruguay. : : ae 26,689 a 45,594 99,834 
Other countries. 138,028 279,602 829,288 974,613 727, 103 
Reees 1,678,984 2,499,699 12,456,925 9,301,748 10,585,552 
© 60 — was 57,648 69,825 550,751 408,441 430,604 
Bunker Coal... 681,370 712,880 4,409,307 4,525,876 4,354,037 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 24—Easy conditions continue to prevail. Tonnage is 
not plentiful and stocks of both large and small coals are 
becoming heavier. Quotations are nominally as follows: 


Best Welsh steam.....+. Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $5.52@5.67 


st seconds.........-.-. Nominal re 4.80@5.04 

} ry award oa ha Sees $5.52@5.76 Best Cardiff smalls. . 3.84@4.08 
Best dry coals.........- 5.76@6.00 Cargo smalls.......... 2.40@2.64 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 


Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 

Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Outward chartering is a little more active with 

rates very firm all round. Rates are approximately as follows: 


ts Jpeg See NEI ec hace $7.68 St. Vincent....... $5.28 
ten te a eeeare 6.47 Alexandria....... 7.92 Rio de Janeiro.... 6. 72 
yO reece 5.40 Port Said........ 7.92 Monte Video..... 6.96 
Canis. cv ccccess 7.68 Las Palmas...... 5.04 Buenos Aires..... 7.20 
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Coal Contracts Pending 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
markel stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 


has been received. 


Recast 
In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives out contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 

866 Water-Works Dept. Cleveland Ohio 576 
1456 County Government Portsmouth Ohio 5,000 bu. 530 
1462 Adams Sch. Dist. No. 79 Wheelock N. D. 530 
1472 Board of Education Alpena Mich. 531 
1476 Essex County Hospital Cedar Grove N. J. 10,000 531 
1500 Board of Education Punxsutawney Penn. 577 
1502 State Bd. of Regents Bismarek N.. D. 4,000 577 
1506 N. J. State Prison Trenton N.. J. 577 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information 
regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

No. 614—Titusville, Penn.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 795), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with approximately 2,000 tons of Youghiogheny 
rescreened nut, slack and three-quarter lump coal, were re- 
ceived until Oct. 4, instead of June 1, as previously announced. 
Bids are to include cost of delivery in the coal bin at the high- 
school building. Address Ch. F. C. Kirkpatrick, Supply Com., 
Titusville, Penn. 

+1052—Savannah, Ga.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 116), which provides for the fuel requirements for the local 
Board of Education involved 328 tons last year. The business 
was let to the Vulcan Fuel Co., at $8 per ton. Address Com- 
mittee on Supplies, Board of Education, Savannah, Ga. 





$1234—Kansas City, Mo.—Purchases on this contract (p. 
283), which provides for furnishing the Consumers Bread 


Co. with approximately 150 tons of coal per month, will be 
confined to the open market. Address Pres. B. Howard Smith, 
Consumers Co., Orear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

1361—Davenport, Iowa—This contract (p. 411), providing 
for furnishing the Moline-Rock Island Manufacturing Co. and 
the Tri-City Railway and Light Co. with approximately 
75,000 tons of 1%4-in. screenings, does not expire until April 
Address G. W. Kuhn, Moline-Rock Island Co., 


sread 


of next vear. 





Davenport, Iowa. 
$1379—Wheeling, W. Va.—Bids will be received on this 
contract (p. 447), which provides for furnishing the local 


Board of Education with its coal requirements during the en- 
suing year, until 8 p.m., Oct. 18. All bids should include cost 
the school buildings as required. This con- 
Address Clk. Frank Stanton, 


of delivery to 
tract to become effective Nov. 15. 


Bd. of Edu., Wheeling, W. Va. 
1441—New Orleans, La.—The award on this contract (p. 
490), which provides for furnishing the New Orleans Cold 


Storage and Warehouse Co. with approximately 3,500 tons of 
coal is being delayed pending a thorough test of the various 
eoals on which bids were submitted. Address Purchasing 
Agent, New Orleans Cold Storage and Warehouse Co., Gainnie 
and Front St., New Orleans, La. 

#$1484—Sunbury, Penn.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 576), which provides for furnishing the County 
Government with pea coal, as follows per long ton: G. A. 
Nevi, $2.90; C. A. Dagle, $3.05; J. A. Wilkinson, $3.35: J. A. 
Cross, $3.50; N. B. Boyer, $3.39. Address Controller Aaron 
3aker, Court House, Sunbury, Penn. 

#$1497—Cleveland, Ohio—This- contract (p. 577), which 
provides for furnishing the Water Department with approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons of coal, is now up for consideration, bids 
having been opened on Oct. 6. Address Comr. of Purchases 
R. Callow, 511 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and Supplies A. 
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New Business 


$1522—Kearny, N. J.—Bids will be received until noon. 
Oct. 19, for furnishing the New Jersey Home for Disabled 
Soldiers with approximately 1,200 gross tons of pea coal, and 
100 tons of nut or stove coal. Deliveries are to be made 
during the year beginning Nov. 1. Address Vice-Pres., Edwin 
W. Hine, Bd. of Mers., New Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers, 
Kearny, N. J. 

$1523—Williston, N. D.—Bids will be received by the Board 
of Education of the Williston Special School Dist. No. 1 
until 8 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing lignite coal as may be 
required during the ensuing school year. All bids must be 
accompanied by certified checks for $50, and the successful 
bidder will be required to furnish a surety bond for $1,000 
guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract. Ad- 
dress Pres. M. J. Borden, Central School Bldg., Williston 
School Dist. No. 1, Williston, N. D. 

*#1524—Shenandoah, Penn.—The West Mahanoy Township 
School for Boys received bids until 6 p.m., Oct. 1, for furnish- 
ing and delivering coal as required during the ensuing school 
year. Address Secy. Maurice Scanlan, West Centre St., Shen- 
andoah, Penn. 
~~ 1525—New Hampton, lowa—The county government re- 
ceived bids until 1:30 p.m., Oct. 11, for furnishing 200 tons 
of coal f.o.b., New Hampton. Address County Audr. P. E. 
McGinn, New Hampton, Iowa. 

$1526—Minerva, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs will 
receive bids until Oct. 13 for furnishing three-quarter coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year, f.o.b. cars at 
Minerva. <A certified check for $10 must accompany each bid. 
Address Secy. F. A. Unkefer, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, Minerva, Ohio. 

$1527—Flandreau, 8S. D.—The City Government received 
bids until Oct. 5 for furnishing and delivering 13 to 15 cars 
of Youghiogheny lump coal to the City Pumping Station as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Address City 
Audr. J. R. Coonrod, Flandreau, S.,D. 

1528—Memphis, Tenn.—The South Memphis Brick Co. are 
preparing to contract for their annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 10,000 tons of No. 2 lump coal. They 
have a storage capacity of 200 tons, and deliveries are to 
be made by railroad as required. Address Pur. Agt., John J. 
Bishop, South Memphis Brick Co., Madison St., Memphis, Tenn. 

$1529—Glasgow, Mont.—The Valley County Board of Com- 
missioners received bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing 
and delivering Bearcreek coal for the Court House and Jail 
as may be required during the coming year. Address Clk. 
W. B. Shoemaker, Bd. of County Comrs., Glasgow, Mont. 

1530—Highland Park, Mich.—The Ford Motor Co. at this 
place is receiving bids for supplying their annual fuel require- 
ments, involving approximately 25,000 tons of mine-run and 
14,000 tons of nut, pea and slack coal. Bids should be sub- 
mitted on a delivered basis at the company's plant at High- 
land Park. Address N. A. Hawkins, Ford Motor Co., Highland 
Park, Mich. 

#$1531—Wilmot, 8S. D.—The Board of County Commissioners 
received bids until noon, Oct. 5, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 100 tons of steam coal and 15 tons of anthracite. 
Address County Audr. O. E. Lien, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Wilmot, S. D. 

#$1532—Yonkers, N. ¥.—The Board of Contract and Supply 
received bids until 3:30 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing and de- 
livering approximately 200 tons of anthracite broken coal fo! 
the Yonkers Tuberculosis Commission. Address Secy. Edwin 
P. Walsh, Bd. of Contract and Supply, City Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 





1533—International Falls, Minn.—Sealed bids were received 
by the International Falls School Dist. No. 4 until 2 p.m, 
Oct. 2, for furnishing Youghiogheny screened lump coal to the 
public school as may be required during the ensuing school 
year. Address Clk. School Dist. No. 4, International Falls, 
Minn. 

1534—Washington, D. C.—The Sargeant-at-arms of the 
United States Senate will, receive bids until, Oct. 20 fo: 
furnishing approximately 50 tons of best extra-hard, whit 
ash anthracite coal, 40 tons of stove ,and 30 tons of chestnut. 














October 9, 1915 


Chas. P. 


,ddress Sargeant-at-arms, Higgins, U. S. 


‘Vashington, D. C. 


Senate, 


1535—Bisbee, N. D.—The Board of Education at this place 
-ceived bids until Oct. 2 for furnishing either 80 tons of 
oughiogheny or 160 tons of lignite coal, f.o.b. carload lots 
it this place. Address Clk. O. M. Ness, Bisbee, N. D. 
$1536—Wilmerding, Penn.—The Union High School Board 
will receive bids until 6 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing the High 
school with coal as may be required during the ensuing year. 
\ddress Secy. R. H. Ferguson, Union High School Bd. No. 4, 
Masonie Bldg., Wilmerding, Penn. 





$1537—Le Mars, Ilowa—The Haynes County Government 
= advertising for bids to furnish the Court House, Jail and 
“ounty Poor with coal during the ensuing year. Address 
‘county Auditor, Le Mars, Iowa. 

$1538—Wellsville, Ohio-—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Oct. 18, for furnishing the 
best grade Pittsburgh 11%4-in. coal to the local school building 
during the ensuing year. Address Clk. F. H. Eckfeld, Bd. of 
iSdu., Wellsville, Ohio. 

$1539—W oonsocket, Ss. D.—The Sanborn County Govern- 
ment received bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing the 
jocal court house with Hocking Valley coal during the coming 
winter. Address County Audr. C. B. Jacobson, Woonsocket, 
S. DD: 

$1540—Davenport, lown—Bids were reecived until Oct. 2 
for furnishing the Public Library with lump coal as may be 
required during the coming season. Address Librarian, Daven- 
port Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

+1541—Seranton, Penn.—The Scranton School District re- 
ceived bids until 7:30 p.m., Oct. 11, for furnishing the Scranton 


Public Schools with stove, chestnut and pea coal and the 
Technical High School Boiler Plant with No. 1 buckwheat 
intil July 31, 1916. All bids were to be accompained by a 


certified check for $200. Address Supt. of Bldgs. and Supplies 
«. E. Haak, Administration Bldg., School Dist., Scranton, Penn. 


$1542—Calvin, N. D.—Bids will be received until 6 p.m., 


wet. 15, for furnishing the Grey School District with coal. 
Address Clk. Seacord Whitmore, Grey School Dist., Calvin, 
N. Bs 


1543—Frankfort, Ky.—The County Government will receive 
hids for furnishing coal required at the Franklin County Jail, 
Residence, Court House, Poor Farm, and on the road work, 
during the ensuing year. Bids were asked on lump, nut, 
slack, and mine-run coal, and bidders were required to dis- 
tinguish between the cost of the coal and delivery. Address 
lk. Crawford Lee, Franklin County Fiscal Court, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
1544—Nebraska City, Neb.—The Otoe County Board of 
‘‘ommissioners received bids until noon, Oct. 11, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of bituminous and 40 tons of 
anthracite coal. The bituminous coal is to be delivered at 
the boiler house at Nebraska City, and the anthracite to be 
cars at Dunbar, Neb. Address County Clk. Louis J. 
stutt, Nebraska City, Neb. i 
$1545—Ocean City, N. J.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 7 p.m. Oct. 11, for furnishing chest- 
nut and pea coal in carload lots delivered in the bins at the 
school building as may be required dvwring the ensuing year. 
\ddress L. E. Smith, Bd. of Edu., Ocean City, N. J. 
+$1546—Bridgeville, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until 8 p.m., Oct. 15, for furnishing approxi- 
1ately 5,000 bushels of coal during the ensuing year. Com- 
jlete information and specifications may be had on applica- 
tion. Address Secy. W. C. Thompson, School Bd., Bridgeville, 
Penn, 
$1547—Fremont, Ohie—The Public Service Department at 
his place will receive bids until noon, Oct. 14, for furnishing 
arious kinds of bituminous coal in carload lots as may be 
“quired by the local Water-Works during the year beginning 
‘ct. 15. Address Clk. Ralph R. Williams, Dir. of Pub. Serv., 
‘remont, Ohio. 
+$1548S—Cleartield, Penn.—The Borough School Board re- 
ceived bids until 5 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing and delivering 
‘al to the local school buildings as may be required during 
he ensuing year. Address Pres. A. D. Bigler, Clearfield 
«hool Bd., Clearfield, Penn. 
+1549—Trenton, N. J.— Bids will be received until 2:30 p.m., 
ct. 15, for furnishing and delivering to the pumping station 
vproximately 3,500 tons of bituminous coal and the municipal 
lilding about 300 tons. Proposals must be submitted on 
fular blank forms, accompanied by a certified check for 
00, and delivered in person to the city clerk. Complete 
‘tails and blank forms may be had on application. Address 
k. Frank Thompson, City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders bold face type. 

$1100—Columbia, Mo.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the University of Missouri with approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons of coal during the year beginning Sept. 1, 
has been awarded to the St. Louis Coal Co., on a B.t.u. basis 
at $2.05 per ton for Nos. 4 and 5 mixed coal and $2.30 for 
Jump coal f.o.b. Columbia. The other bidders on this contract 
were the Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis; Stonington Coal 
Co., Taylorville, Ill.; Whittle & Hockaday, Columbia, Mo.; The 
Shoel Creek Coal Co., Chicago; The West Virginia Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Big Muddy Coal and Coke Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Address Business Mgr. Edward E. Brown, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


are noted in 





$1237—Hamilton, Ohio—This contract (p. 283), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Municipal Light and Power Plant 
with coal, has been awarded to the Reliance Coal Co., Cincin- 
nati, On Bluejacket bituminous from Kentucky. The contract 
involves approximately 11,000 tons of nut and slack coal and 
the consideration was $1.84 per ton. Address J. O'Toole, 
Municipal Light and Water Plant, Hamilton, Ohio. 


+1261—Kenmuare, N. D.—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
during the coming season, has been awarded to James John- 
son. Address Clk. J. M. Rohe, Kenmare, N. D. 


$1270—-Lake City, Minn.—This contract (pp. 324, 530), 
which provides for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Plant with approximately 300 tons of coal, has 
been awarded on Island Creek coal at $4.65 per ton for mine- 
run and $3.65 per ton for screenings, both quotations being 
f.o.b. Lake City. Address Supt. M. J. Stowe, Municipal Electric 
Light and Water Plant, Lake City, Minn. 


1274—Des Moines, Iowa—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Polk County heating plant with 
approximately 3,300 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Carbon Coal Co. at $1.90 per ton. The county solicited bids 
this season through letters direct to dealers, and conducted 
a series of very exhaustive tests before letting the contract. 
The pounds consumed, prices per ton, amount of ashes and 
number of hours of the test, were recorded with the foellow- 
ing results: 


Hours of 


Lbs. Price Total Ashes Test 

Bennett Bros.. 164,350 $1.95 $159.12 44,370 334 
Carbon Coal Co. 131,970 1.90 125.21 26,730 338 
Evans-Lloyd.... 132,000 1.90 125.47 28,160 337 
Dan O'Grady. 140,600 1.89 132.87 33,960 é 

Address Board of Supervisors, Polk County, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

+1280—Burlingame, Kan.—This contract (p. 324), which 


provides for furnishing School District No. 7 in Osage County 
with coal, as may be required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Central Coal and Mining Co. at $2.90 per 
ton, delivered. Address Clk. F. M. Nelson, Burlingame, Kan. 

#$1285—Bay City, Mich.—This contract (pp. 324, 489), which 
provides for furnishing the County Government with coal for 
the ensuing year, has been awarded to the City Fuel and 
Supply Co., at $3.40 per ton for steam lump. Address County 








Clk. C. L. Fox, Bay City, Mich. 
$1306—Billings, Mont.—This contract (pp. 366, 530), which 
provides for furnishing the local School District with ap- 


proximately 1,000 tons of coal, to be delivered in the bin, has 
been awarded to the Crystal Iee and Fuel Co. at $3.60 for No. 
1 egg coal, $3 for Nos. i and 2 nut mixed and $2.60 for No. 2 
nut. <All coal is to come from the Bearcreek mines. Ad- 
dress Clk. A. J. Thorine, School Dis. No. 2, Yellowstone County, 
Billings, Mont. 





$1329—Plainview, Neb.—This contract (p. 367), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the No. 5 District School Board with nut 
coal, has been awarded to the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., at $5.55 per ton. Address Secy. F. C. Holbert, School Dist. 
No. 5, Plainview, Neb. 

#1334—Parker, S. D.—This contract (p. 410), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Government with approxi- 
mately 100 tons of Virginia splint coal has been awarded to 
the Schoeneman Bros. Co., at $6.15 per ton delivered in the 
bin. Address County Audr. O. M. Rasmussen, Parker, S. D. 


1340—Livingston, Mont.—This contract (p. 410), which 
provides for furnishing approximately 200 tons of lump coal, 
has been awarded to A. W. Wiles Lumber & Coal Co., at $4.75 
per ton for 4-in. lump, and $4.25 per ton for 2-in, lump. 
Address County Clk. Chas. A. Burg, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Livingston, Mont. 
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#+1342—Boone, Iowa—This contract (p. 410), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Independent School District with its 
coal requirements during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to Racko Bros, at $3.25 per ton for the best lump Boone coal 
delivered at the schools. Address Secy. R. T. Duckworth 
School Dist., Boone, Iowa. 


#$1343—Brazil, Ind.—This contract (p. 411), which provides 
for furnishing the County Commissioners with coal during 
the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: For County 
Jail and Orphans Home, Hamlin & Heck Coal Co., of Brazil, 
screened bituminous, $2.15, and mine-run, $1.90; for the County 
Poor Farm, John Weideroder, of Center Point, Ind., screened 
bituminous, $2.24, and mine-run, $1.99. Address County Audr. 
W. O. Graeser, Bd. of County Comrs., Brazil, Ind. 


#1347—Sullivan, Ind.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 

vides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners with 
a year’s supply of coal has been awarded to R. R. Singer, 
Sandborn, Ind., the gross consideration being $10,279. Address 
County Audr. W. S. Bicknell, Bd. of County Comrs., Sullivan, 
Ind. 
This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Peter & Burghard Stone Co. with 
their annual fuel requirements involving approximately 40 
carloads, has been awarded to the Seanlon Coal Co., at $1.45 
per ton. Address Peter & Burghard Stone Co., 810 So. 138th 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


1358—Louisville, Ky. 


1364—Traverse City, Mich.—This contract (p. 411), which 
provides for furnishing 7,000 tons of bituminous coal suitable 
for automatie chain grate stokers, has been awarded to the 
Consolidated Coal Co., of Saginaw, Mich., on Saginaw washed 
nut, at $2 per ton delivered. Address Steward George B. Pike, 
Traverse City State Hospital, Traverse City, Mich. 


#$1365—Pittston, Penn.—This contract (p. 446), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local School Board with coal during 
the ensuing year, has been awarded to Neweomb Bros,, the 
complete list of bids received on this business being as fol- 
lows: 


Bros. 
Fitzpatrick 
Kelly 


Newcomb 
J 


Eee 
Joseph 

Address Secy. James A. Joyce, Bd. of School Dir., Pittston, 
Penn. 

1366—Chisholm, Minn.—This contract (p. 446), which pro- 
vides for furnishing School District No. 40 with 2,100 tons of 
Pocahontas mine-run and 225 tons of Youghiogheny lump 
has been divided equally among the Range Lumber Co., King 
Lumber Co. and Masaba Fuel Co., all of whom bid $5.25 per 
ton on Pocahontas and $5.35 per ton on the Youghiogheny, 
f.o.b. bins. Address Clk. M. Tripp, Independent School Dist., 


Chisholm, Minn, 


#1381—Chicage Junction, Ohio—This contract (p. 447), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Public Affairs with 
their annual fuel requirements involving approximately 
2,500 tons, has been awarded to the Loraine Coal and Dock 
Co., on No. 8 coal, at $1.05 per ton for *, in. and 95c. for mine- 
run, both prices f.o.b. mine. The contract runs until Oct. 1, 
1916. Address Clk. E. K. MecMorris, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, 
Chicago Junction, Ohio. 


1383—Miller, 8S. D.—This contract (p. 447), which provides 
for furnishing the Hand County Board of Commisisoners with 
coal, has been awarded to G. W. Van Dusen & Co., at $11 
per ton for anthracite nut, and $7 per ton for bituminous 
coal the cost, including delivery as may be required. Address 
County Audr. D. A. Lewis, Bd. of County Comrs., Hand County, 
S. D. 


+*1387—Missoula, Mont.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with coal, has 
been awarded to the Rock Springs Coal Co. on Round-Up lump 
at $6 per ton. The Perry Coal Co. bid $6.25, and the Inter- 
State Lumber Co., $6.50 per ton for the same kind of coal. 
Address City Clk. L. E. Harris, Missoula, Mont. 


1389—Yankton, S. D.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners with 
Hocking Valley coal until April of next year, has been 
awarded to the Fred Donaldson Co., at $6.60 per ton for 
screened coal, price including cost of delivery as ordered. 
Address County Audr. W. O. Nelson, Yankton, S. D. 


1392—Anamosa, Iowa—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Jones County with approximately 150 
tons of Christopher 6-in. lump coal, has been awarded to 
0. P. Hanssen at $1.40 per ton. Address County Audr. E. J. 
Hines, Anamosa, lowa., 
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Contract Notes 


Cape Cod Canal—The Cape Cod Canal maiagement 
nounce that the canal is now open for vessels drawing 20 ¢; 


Moorhead, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the loc 
schools with coal during the ensuing year has been award: 
to Harris Bros. 


Blue Earth, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the locs 
School Board with coal has been awarded to the lowest bid- 
der, August Conrad, 


Southern Ry.—It is reported that the Southern Railway 
has greatly increased its coal purchases in the Barbourville, 
Ky., district to probably 10% above the normal. 


New Orleans, La.—The contract for furnishing the Touro 
Infirmary with approximately 1,200 tons of Black Creek coa! 
has been renewed with the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 


Rugby, N. D.—The contract for furnishing the local schools 
with lignite coal has been awarded to Vobey Shute Co.,, ani 
oO. S. Orr & Son were awarded the contract for furnishing 
bituminous coal. 


Knightstown, Ind.—The Knightstown water-works has 
awarded its contract, involving approximately 2,500 tons of 
coal, to the West Virginia Pocahontas Coal Sales Corporation 
on their Panther mine-run coal. 

Spain—An American consular officer in Spain writes that 
a business man in his district desires to represent American 
exporters of coal. New York City references given. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. 

Hankinson, N. D.—The Brightwood, Ind., School Dist. has 
awarded a contract for furnishing and delivering 75 tons of 
Hocking Valley coal to the Atlantic Elevator Co. Address Clk. 
H. A. Merrifield, Brightwood, Ind., School Dist., Hankinson, 
N. D. 

Huron, 8S. D.—The J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. has 
awarded the contract for furnishing approximately 400 tons 
of Youghiogheny screened lump, Pocahontas and anthracite 
coal to the city government. The prices were: Youghioghen, 
screened lump, $6.20; anthracite, $10 to $10.25; Pocahontas, 
$7.80 and $7.55. 

Honolulu—A big deal is reported by the “Japan Mail” 
between the Hokkaido Tanko Kisen Kaisha and the Inter- 
island S. N. Co. at Honolulu for the supply of 130,000 tons ot 
Yubari coal. The first shipment has just been made. This 
is the first big export of Japanese coal to Hawaii, which has 
heretofore bought Australian coal. 

New Orleans, La.—The Audubon Ice Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, which uses about 3,000 tons of coal yearly, is in the 
market for prices and specifications on run of mine coal 
Heretofore they have purchased directly at the mines, not on 
contract. Address General Manager Audubon Ice Manufac- 
turing Co., Dublin and Hampson St., New Orleans, La. 

Marshalltown, Iowa—The County and Municipal contracts 
at this place have been awarded as follows: For furnishing 
the city poor with lump coal, Gregery Coal, Coke and Lime 
Co., $4.50 per ton delivered; for furnishing the County Heating 
Plant with steam coal to Blackhawk Fuel Co., $2.75 per ton 
delivered; for furnishing the County Farm with mine-run 
coal, Geo. O. Coburn, $2.87 per ton. 

Chile, S. A.—A firm in Chile desires to communicate with 
American exporters of coal suitable for household use. Im- 
ports will be made, if qualities and prices are suitable, in cargo 
lots. The firm is disposed to place a sample order for 500 tons 
at once. It is stated that steamers arriving at Chilian ports 
with coal would have no difficulty in obtaining return cargoes 
of nitrate or minerals for the United States. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The unusually large exports of coal! 
continue to foreign ports, shipments being made in vessels 
of all kinds. Three sailing vessels were recently chartered 
to carry coal to Brazil. As a matter of fact sailing vessels 
are now being chartered for all ports. Another large order 
was placed for delivery in France amounting to 2,000,000 tons 
at a delivered price of $15 per ton, including freight. This 
coal it is understood will retail in France at from $22 to $27 
a ton. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The recent awarding of a big contract 
for coal to the Merchants Transfer Co. by the local schoo! 
board has precipitated a legal fight. Chanceller Martineau 
handed down an opinion in which he said that the Board ha‘ 
acted “contrary to public policy” in making a contract with 
a firm of which one of its members was head, and that there- 
fore+the contract was void. The board has canceled thé 
contract and the suit has heen dismissed. It is understood 
that the contract is still open. Address Little Rock Schoo! 
Board, Little Rock, Ark. . 


been 





